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From the Editor’s Desk 


Mosaic or patchwork, tapestry or 
homespun fabric—whatever metaphor 
we apply, human activity is made up 
of many bits and strands, pieced and 
woven together or lying about loose 
and making no collective sense. The 
winter conference of the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs in Febru- 
ary—subject “The Troubled Metrop- 
olis”— showed this with distressing 
clarity. (Perhaps you got glimpses of 
it through TV or radio.) So many 
people, so many activities, and such 
a troubled metropolis! 


The hopeful thing about it all was 
seeing how many different kinds of 
people are working for something 
better in the way of city life, and 
groping for ways to define and 
achieve it. 

The sad thing was seeing how 
many contradictory forces are shap- 
ing the metropolis and how scattered 
are the forces that should be working 
together and aren’t, quite—the forces 
of education, the arts, social welfare, 
physical community planning, en- 
lightened politics, architecture, social 
sciences, traffic control, and on and 
on in great variety. 

Everyone seemed to know a great 
many things that were wrong. No 
one seemed to know what was right, 
except in details. And not even C. 
Wright Mills succeeded in getting 
anyone to outline a vision of what a 
metropolis should be. 


Well—even if the conference didn’t 
draw any architectural sketches, much 
less blueprints, the conferees (good 
word?) did meet and listen to a lot 
of people doing work unlike their 
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own but leading to some good civic 
end, and a few people were evidently 
linking hands with others for future 
joint planning. The North York and 
Toronto chief librarians, for example, 
are keenly aware of their work as 
one of the social services; they are 
concerned that planning for the cul- 
tural life of cities should go along 
with planning for the provision of 
physical facilities for practising and 


enjoying the literary and other arts. 
eee 


We are sorry to report that Joy 
Maines, Ottawa, and Jean MacCrim- 
mon, Montreal, have resigned from 
the Fditorial Board. Both have served 
most helpfully for a number of years, 
and both are now much too busy 
with other activities to continue. It 
will be hard to fill their places. © © ® 


What would we do without our 
volunteer help? Tim Creery of the 
Montreal Star, a member of the Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery in Ottawa, 
has been contributing to the “Across 
Canada” column for the past year by 
sending news of welfare doings in the 
capital—always on time and always 
with the most cheerful willingness. 
When you hear him on the CBC net- 
work or read his newspaper by-line 
stories, do remember that he finds 
time to write for us, unpaid and un- 
identified but not unthanked. He is 
not the only voluntary reporter. A 
corps of sixteen correspondents scat- 
tered across the country send news 
regularly, and many other friends 
write when something important has 
happened in their bailiwick. Our 
grateful thanks to them all. © ® ® 
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A high proportion of letters to this 
editor come from abroad. Two out of 
six letters in this issue, and two out 
of five in the January one are from 
outside Canada. Why? We don’t 
know, but would like very much 


to get more comment from Canada. 
e@ees 


In January we said Ethel Beer’s 
book Working Mothers and the Day 
Nursery was published in 1947. It was 
published ten years later, in 1957, and 
it can still be got through George 
J. McLeod Limited, Toronto. Forgive 
our human frailty—this time the 
weakness of living in the past. © @ ® 


Are people badly hit by the reces- 
sion that is causing so much unem- 
ployment in Canada? The answer is 
suggested by the statements printed 
under the title The Recession and 
Welfare Caseloads on page 52. These 
statements mostly tell about people 
in general as they appear in statistics. 
But what does unemployment mean 
for the family round the corner? An- 
other article Two Families and the 
Recession on page 58 should prick 
us into thinking more imaginatively 
about what unemployment can do to 
men, women and children, and about 
what social agencies should do to 
help them. © @ @ 

The article “Put the ‘Social’ Back 
in Social Work” in the December 
issue has roused great excitement. 
Two letters about it are printed in 
the January issue and two in this. 
One communication, which we 
thought was going to be a letter, 
turned out to be a full-length article, 
Can Social Work Be Social Action? 
page 62. We hope the discussion 
won't end here. ® @ ® 


“Ah .... this little fellow has a 
reservation at last!” 
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“What little fellow? What kind of 
reservation?” 

This exchange between the editor 
and Marion Murphy, who is in charge 
of International Social Service work 
at the Canadian Welfare Council, led 
to the story Christopher Comes to 
Canada on page 74. 

Thanks to efficient cooperation 
among the agencies who help, it 
doesn’t always take six years, or even 
nearly six years, to bring relatives 
together who have been separated in 
different countries. The brief account 
of I.S.S. work in Canada that accom- 
panies the story shows how impossible 
it would be to carry it out at all if 
every case took so long to finish. But 
seldom do we have an opportunity to 
share with our readers the satisfaction 
of a job successfully completed by 
an international service. ® ® @ 


In Britain men and women of con- 
science and knowledge have always 
taken a large share in public affairs. 
Volunteers Are VIPs in Britain’s 
Public Welfare page 69 shows how 
they do it in the so-called welfare 
state. Bureaucracy there may be; but 
the voluntary work of citizens is a 
good and necessary antidote, and we 
could do with a little more of it in 
Canada as our social security system 
evolves and grows bigger. © @ ® 


One of Anne Francis’ five-minute 
talks on CBC Trans-Canada Matinée 
was so much to the point—two points 
in fact, the value of parole and the 
desirability of using women to help 
in work with women—that we got 
permission to print it: Page 72, Anne 
Francis talks about the National 
Parole Board. 


M.MLK. 
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The Recession — and V 


A Canadian Welfare inquiry shows that recession is bringing hard- 


ship to Canadian families. But a clearer picture is emerging of the 


different roles of public and private welfare agencies. 


_ recession —and government 
measures to relieve its effects on 
families — are generally emphasizing 
clearer lines of distinction between 
the work of public and _ private 
agencies. 

This is one indication in replies 
from thirteen agencies to a Canadian 
Welfare query on the effects of the 
economic slump on their caseloads. 

The replies tell of increasing num- 
bers of families needing economic 
help; the plight of “marginal” work- 
ers whose unemployment insurance 
benefits are exhausted; repossession of 
furniture from hard-pressed homes, 
and even a suggestion that more 
wives are being deserted by recession- 
hit husbands. 


Canadian Welfare’s sketchy exam- 
ination is far too limited to warrant 
drawing definite conclusions. It covers 
only a handful of cities; replies are 
sometimes incomplete; information 
was gathered from private agencies 
in November and from public de- 
partments in January. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES’ 
ROLE CLARIFIED 


But several definite impressions ap- 
pear from agency reports. 
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With enactment of the Federal Un- 
employment Assistance Act, public 
agencies — with several exceptions — 
have generally extended direct finan- 
cial help to more families to meet 
basic economic needs. The financial 
aid given by private agencies now is 
almost always supplementary, with 
public assistance carrying the main 
load. Voluntary services may, for 
example, step in to prevent families 
from losing needed furniture and 
equipment through repossession; or 
provide assistance while eligibility for 
public help is being established. In 
other words, they walk the second 
mile public agencies cannot travel. 

Meanwhile, public agencies are be- 
coming more flexible and generous in 
their attitudes towards people in need. 
Under the Act, the federal govern- 
ment pays 50 per cent of the cost of 
public assistance in each participating 
province. Provincial participation in 
cost-sharing ranges from a low of 
zero to a high of 40 per cent. This 
eases some of the pressure municipal- 
ities faced when they were financing 
all or a substantial portion of their 
relief program from their own tax 
revenue. 
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Welfare Caseloads 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FAILS ON SEVERAL COUNTS 

Unemployment insurance has pro- 
vided a cushion that was not available 
in recession and depression times be- 
fore the Second World War. But it 
is evident the insurance benefits are in- 
adequate for many families, and for 
any but short-term needs. Deferrable 
expenditures— those a family can put 
off paying while it tries to live on its 
weekly benefit that may range from 
$8 to $30—cease to be deferrable after 
a while. 

Marginal workers are hardest hit. 
The first to be laid off, they are also 
the first to exhaust eligibility benefits. 

The replies raise the question of 
whether the amount and duration 
of unemployment insurance benefits 
really are adequate. 


SOME TRENDS — AND PROBLEMS 
APPEAR 

As public agencies have become 
known as the source of direct finan- 
cial help, private agencies are dealing 
less and less with people in desperate 
financial need. Voluntary agency 
caseloads are made up of a larger 
proportion of economically secure 
people with other needs. 

But how will private services keep 
in touch with the non-financial needs 
of the people on public assistance? 
Will the community fill the gap 
being left as these private services 
cease to provide basic financial help? 
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Close relationships and good re- 
ferral will be needed between govern- 
ment and voluntary bodies even after 
public agencies everywhere are able 
to provide casework services. 


Meanwhile, welfare workers must 
not underestimate the strengths of 
many families to solve their own 
problems. Not every unemployed 
family will be asking ‘for help. 


These are the highlights of the 
reports: 


JOBLESS KEEP HALIFAX 
PUBLIC AGENCY BUSY 


The Department of Welfare, Hali- 
fax, reported higher relief costs and 
a heavier workload. More people 
needed temporary help, which sug- 
gested a shortage of permanent jobs. 
Unemployment insurance _ benefits 
were running out and there was con- 
siderable waiting time before supple- 
mentary benefits became available. 
High rents were a problem. 

While actual caseloads were some- 
what lower, “it seemed our workload 
was heavier than at at any other time 
during the last eight or nine years 
because of the longer interviews 
necessary as a result of more family 
problems.” 

“However, we are not too dis- 
couraged. There seems to be a fair 
amount of new construction in the 
offing. As soon as the weather breaks 
men should be able to get work and 
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Unemployment means anxiety. 


thus get enough stamps to put their 
unemployment books in good condi- 
tion.” 


There was one cloud on the hori- 
zon. “Throughout Nova Scotia, es- 
pecially in the mining districts, men 
will be seeking employment. If there 
should be a sudden influx of people 
to the Halifax area our economic 
conditions would quickly worsen.” 


AND A PRIVATE AGENCY 
FILLS THE GAPS... 


Meanwhile, the Family Service 
Bureau is helping families awaiting 
unemployment insurance or public 
assistance and those whose insurance 
benefits are not large enough to meet 
their needs. The supplemental private 
help usually goes towards rent or 
clothing. 

“With unemployment, the family 
is harrassed by debts, both old and 
new, and is sometimes faced with 
eviction, and is prone to anxieties and 
discord.” 


o4 


In one case the agency made ar- 
rangements with creditors while help- 
ing a debt-ridden and frantic family 
work through its anxieties. 


Another couple was on the point 
of separating after the husband had 
been out of work for a year. “Un- 
employment has wrecked a marriage 
that they themselves had previously 
managed to preserve and strengthen.” 


OAKVILLE’S EMPHASIS 
IS ON COUNSELLING 


Another private agency, the Family 
Service Bureau, Oakville, Ont., re- 
ported no noticeable change in the 
kinds of help it is called on to give. 
One reason is that the agency has 
emphasized its counselling services 
since its formation four years ago. 
Another is that 80 per cent of the 
employees of Oakville’s second larg- 
est industry, Canadian General Elec- 
tric are women, 60 per cent of whom 
are married and draw unemployment 
insurance benefits during lay-off, thus 
continuing to help fill their family 
purses. 


HAMILTON IS NOT 
“OVERWHELMED” 


The Family Service Bureau, Ham- 
ilton, reported public assistance has 
taken pressure off private agencies: 

“Although this appears to be the 
worst recession since the end of the 
war it has not yet created the day- 
to-day problems for our agency that 
previous ones did . 


“We foresaw the duegening of this 
recession with considerable gloom 
and yet we and our community are 
not overwhelmed by it. This is pri- 
marily due to the improvement in 
public welfare legislation which has 
provided help for the category of the 
‘employable unemployed’. 
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National Employment Services are busy. 


“In the past these people and their 
families were the ones who suffered 
greatest hardships and turned to us 
for help. Now any needy unemployed 
individual (with a fixed address) or 
head of family can receive public 
welfare assistance in our community 
and, equally important, large families 
can have their unemployment insur- 
ance supplemented if it falls below 
the existing welfare schedule.” 


BUT ITS WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT IS BUSY 

Meanwhile, the Department of 
Public Welfare in Hamilton has had 
to increase staff because of rising 
numbers of persons receiving assis- 
tance. 

“During December, 1958, we as- 
sisted 1,444 employables and 4,201 
unemployables —a total of 5,645. In 
December, 1957, we assisted 2,123.” 


TORONTO’S CASELOAD 
CLIMBS SINCE 1957 


The Toronto Department of Public 
Welfare had 9,060 cases—or 16,532 
individuals — on relief assistance in 
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January, 1958. This was a 57 per cent 
increase from the 5,764 cases—or 
10,110 individuals—it reported a year 
earlier. In December, 1958, there were 
12,013 cases (21,753 individuals) on 
relief —75 per cent more than in 
December, 1957. 


The Department reports it has “no 
doubt” the increase “was due to un- 
employment conditions because of 
which it was not possible for many 
fully employable or partially employ- 


able breadwinners to secure work.” 


OTTAWA REPORTS 
FEWER JOBLESS 


The Direct Relief and Social Ser- 
vice Department, Ottawa, found 
fewer jobless this year in Canada’s 
capital where government is the big- 
gest industry. Smaller numbers of 
unemployed were applying for assis- 
tance, but it was too early to say 
economic conditions would continue 
to improve. 

Three of every seven persons the 
Department was helping came under 
its program for unemployed persons, 
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and more than half of these were also 
receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

“We are giving supplementary 
assistance to this group as the un- 
employment insurance benefits being 
paid are insufficient to maintain fam- 
ilies, even by public assistance stand- 
ards,” the Department writes. 


WINNIPEG RAISES AND ANSWERS 
TWO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

The Public Welfare Department, 
Winnipeg, said there is a greater per- 
centage of the city population on 
special assistance than at any time 
since 1942. The Department asked 
two questions, and answered them 
from its own records: 

“How often are municipalities asked 
to supplement inadequate assistance 
at the federal or provincial level? 

“How many individuals apply for 
municipal help after they have ex- 
hausted their unemployment insur- 
ance benefits? 

“Statistics obtained from the re- 
cords of our Intake and Emergency 
Section may help to answer some of 
these questions.’ 

The Department gave this distri- 
bution of its 1,047 applications for 
assistance during the last quarter of 
1958: 

Almost one-third (32.9 per cent) 
were unemployed and without cover- 
age under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act or, in a few cases (1.9 per 
cent) had exhausted their insurance 
benefits. 

Some 29.1 per cent could be con- 
sidered unemployable. They included 
those who applied because of illness, 
imprisonment of breadwinner, deser- 
tion and non-support, and other sim- 
ilar reasons. 

About one-quarter (25.2 per cent) 
asked for assistance while awaiting 
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financial help from some other source. 
Three-fifths of this group—or 16 per 
cent of total applicants—were waiting 
for unemployment insurance benefits. 

And 12.8 per cent were receiving 
financial help from another source 
but felt it insufficient to maintain 
themselves and their families. More 
than one-third of these—or 5.2 per 
cent of total applicants—were on un- 
employment insurance. 

The total caseload was up from the 
corresponding quarter of 1957 by 23.3 
per cent to 5,337. Its caseload of em- 
ployables was up 69 per cent to 1,602. 

“It is evident that much of our in- 
creased caseload is due to lack of 
employment opportunities for those 
who could work if suitable work 
were available,” the report concluded. 


CLEAR WORK DIVISION 
APPEARS IN REGINA 


The Family Service Bureau, Regina, 
reported fewer requests for material 
aid as the Social Service Department 
has taken over “the unmet needs of 
recipients of unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

“Relieved of this demand, the 
Bureau is able to carry out more effec- 
tively its primary responsibility of 
counselling families about problems 
of relationship, care of the aged, etc. 

“Our intake has increased almost 
25 per cent over last year, and more 
than half of the families applying for 
service are using a social agency for 
the first time. Almost none of the 
new applicants came because they 
were unemployed.’ 

Meanwhile, the Social Service De- 
partment reported no great change in 
total applications for assistance. There 
were 510 in December 1958, com- 
pared to 428 a year earlier. It believed 
that a higher percentage of new 
applications came from people who 
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did not qualify for unemployment 
insurance benefits but “figures are not 
available to support this.” 

“The greatest effect is not felt 
because of new applications but be- 
cause the employable persons who 
received assistance over the winter of 
1957-58 were unable to find employ- 
ment last summer . . . We believe 
this is indicative of the employment 
situation in this city over the last 
vear.” 


RECESSION MEANS 
MORE DESERTIONS ? 


The Family Service Bureau, Cal- 
gary, said it had not felt the effects 
of unemployment in its caseload, but 
the city welfare department had a 
markedly different experience. The 
department superintendent reported 
not only increased numbers of unem- 
ployed applying for assistance but 
also a marked increase in the number 
of deserted wives. 

The superintendent said he felt 
most of these desertions could be 
related to the recession. While many 
of the marriages were not very stable, 
some balance was achieved as long as 
the husband was working; when he 
lost his job the marriage disintegrated. 

A reasonable conclusion is that the 
recession is affecting family relation- 
ships in Calgary but the families con- 
cerned are not seeking help until after 
the breakdown occurs. 


ROLES ARE CLEAR 
IN VANCOUVER 


The Family Service Agency of 
Greater Vancouver had no marked 
increase in families seeking help with 
financial problems. One reason is that 
the recent federal-provincial legisla- 
tion has given public welfare depart- 
ments more flexibility in meeting eco- 
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nomic meed. Another is that “the 
respective responsibilities of public 
and voluntary agencies have been 
clearly defined here in Vancouver 
over a number of years, and are gen- 
erally adhered to.” 


EDMONTON REPORTS 
SORRY PLIGHT OF 
MARGINAL WORKERS 


The Welfare Department, Edmon- 
ton, spent 40 per cent more for 
assistance in 1958 than in 1957 and 
helped 77 per cent more cases. A 
large number needed only short-term 
assistance. The caseload on January 
1, 1959, was 12.5 per cent higher than 
on January 1, 1958. 


About 23 per cent of cases were 
supplementation of other forms of 
assistance — the great proportion of 
the unemployed cases. 


The Department came to this gen- 
eral conclusion: 

“It is the worker who ‘just gets by’ 
who now is being forced to seek help. 
When he loses his job he has no 
reserve to fall back on. He must ask 
for help to tide him over even the 
initial waiting period for unemploy- 
iment insurance benefits. When his 
unemployment claim takes effect the 
amount of benefit may not be enough 
to meet the need of his large family, 
or it may not last long enough if he 
has had several bouts of unemploy- 
ment since things got tough back in 
the fall of 1957. 


“Our waiting and interviewing 
rooms are constantly busy these days; 
our regular cash issue lists are much 
longer than usual, and our emergency 
lists are even longer. Our expanded 
intake staff is each day tackling a 
relentless appointment list. 

“What will be the pace for 1959? 
\We wish we knew.” 
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Two Families 


and the Recession 


They’re real people, good, hard-working, independent people who would 


not for the world ask fer help unless they had to. 


M* and Mrs. A called themselves 


depression children. 


Mrs. A, who comes from the old 
country, lost her parents when she 
was a little girl, and at the age of 
twelve was sent to Canada to live 
with an aunt. She was unable to finish 
school but went to work in a factory 
at the age of fourteen and helped her 
aunt and uncle. At night school she 
learned secretarial work and was able 
to get a better-paying job. 

Mr. A was born in Canada. He too 
was unable to finish his education and 
went to work at a very early age. He 
took any job he could get when he 
could get one. 


They were secure 


Mr. and Mrs. A met when they 
were in the mid-twenties. Mrs. A 
encouraged her husband to learn a 
trade and in fact helped him during 
the early years of their marriage. Mr. 
A became a welder and got a job in 
his trade. Because both of them 
worked they were able to save up 
enough money to buy a little house 
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and a couple of years later to have 
a baby. 

Mrs. A stopped working. Although 
Mr. A earned a little better than 
average income, his work was sea- 
sonal. Despite this they managed to 
pay for the house, buy a second hand 
car, and give their son piano lessons. 
Slowly but surely they felt they were 
achieving their goal of a nice home 
and some advantages for their son. 


Until layoff came 


When the present recession came, 
Mr. A was 49 years of age. Things 
at the shop became slow and he, to- 
gether with several others, was laid 
off. When he went to look for new 
jobs he found he was faced with a 
constant reminder that he was getting 
on in years and that nobody seemed 
to want to hire an older man. The 
jobs that were sporadically available 
in his trade were given to younger 
men. 


Mr. A became anxious and an old 
stomach ailment flared up again. He 
came to the family agency when he 
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was desperate. Although the A’s were 
scraping by on savings and unem- 
ployment insurance this could not 
last forever. There was no money for 
the new furniture they had hoped 
to buy, no money for Johnny’s piano 
lessons or for his religious education. 
There was no money for their own 
recreation, and they found that they 
were disagreeing and that their house 
was now a pretty gloomy place. 
Johnny’s school work dropped away 
down. 


Depressed and despondent 


Mrs. A became very depressed. She 
could see no way of achieving their 
goals for the future. She had been ill 
and did not know whether the 
doctor would allow her to go back 
to her job; even if he did she had 
been away so long she didn’t know 
whether she would be able to do the 
work. She also didn’t know how her 
husband felt about her going back. 
He was despondent and very quiet. 
He felt he was finished as a man and 
was going to be faced with the old 
struggle of the twenties. In his des- 
peration he had taken any jobs that 
were offered to him, including one 
that was too physically strenuous. 
When he was unable to do it he felt 
worse than ever. 


Once Mr. A and Mrs. A had shared 
with the social workers some of these 
terrible fears things really began to 
change. The husband used the help 
of two vocational services and de- 
cided then not to try to learn some- 
thing new. He faced the fact that, 
while he would likely earn less, it 
would be better to try to get a year- 
round job rather than seasonal work. 
Through a good friend who knew 
of an opening he got the right kind 
of position. The factory was well 
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established, and while it paid lowe 
wages the employers tried hard not 
to lay their men off when things 
were slack. 


Their problem solved . . . at least 


for now 


Mrs. A obtained clearance from 
her doctor to return to work. She 
took a temporary part-time job just 
to see if she could do it, and it 
worked out very successfully. 

With Mr. A’s earnings there was 
money for the piano lessons, recrea- 
tion and Johnny’s religious education. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. decided Mrs. A 
should go back to school, using the 
money she earned at her temporary 
job—she needed to learn shorthand 
so that she could get the right kind 
of part-time work. They hope that 
when she does get it there will be 
money for the furniture they want 
and for savings just in case Mr. A’s 
job peters out. 


Second family 


This family, a divorced mother and 
two children, now aged five and ten, 
came to Canada from Hungary in 
May 1957, and resided at first at the 
Red Cross Reception Centre. Mrs. S, 
without any knowledge of English 
or of local conditions, went out look- 
ing for a job, leaving her children at 
a lodge where supervision was not 
available but would, under prevailing 
conditions at the centre, have been 
impracticable in any case. Mrs. S, 
however, was extremely anxious to 
start a new life and knew that a job 
would be the first step towards get- 
ting her children away from the 
depressing memories of life in a 
refugee camp. 
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After about two weeks she was 
able to get work at a large hotel. In 
her home country employment is 
steady and people usually spend al- 
most a lifetime at the same place. 
Mrs. S therefore believed this job 
was a solution of her problems. She 
bought the most essential items of 
furniture on credit terms and moved 
with her children into a small flat. 
Especially during the summer months 
she was in a state of almost continual 
anxiety because she had to leave her 
children at home without adult 
supervision. 


Recession strikes home 


In September 1957, Mrs. S was laid 
off, and despite strenuous efforts, 
could not find other work for some 
time. The help she got from the 
Immigration Department was insuffi- 
cient to cover the family’s needs, and 
being unable to pay instalments Mrs. 
S felt the threat of losing her furni- 
ture looming very close. 


At this point she approached our 
agency for help. We were able to sup- 
plement her immigration allowance 
but could not pay furniture instal- 
ments; arrangements had to be made 
with the dealer to get a postpone- 
ment. This kind of solution is prac- 
ticable as a temporary measure, but 
interest charges pile up and cause 
hardship later on when they have to 
be paid. 

From September 1957 until now 
Mrs. S has been without employment 
most of the time, and has been able 
to get only temporary jobs here and 
there. She has never stopped job- 
hunting and has tried her hand as a 
waitress, a cleaner, saleswoman in a 
fruit store, etc., but has never suc- 
ceeded in getting anything permanent 
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although all her employers describe 
her as a conscientious and efficient 
worker. 


Insecurity’s effects 


Insecurity has made Mrs. S irrit- 
able, and this has had a bad effect 
upon her children. Her inability to 
meet many of their requests gives 
her a feeling of frustration and makes 
the children, especially the girl, feel 
that their mother does not love them. 
There was a point when the girl 
wanted to leave home. 

Financial limitations have forced 
Mrs. S to find the cheapest possible 
housing. With two children this is 
difficult anyway, and the range Mrs. 
S can afford has made it necessary 
for her to live in the worst districts; 
this also had a very depressing influ- 
ence upon the family. 

In her desperate effort to escape 
such surroundings, Mrs. S moved 
several times, only to find out in the 
end that, for the rent she was able to 
pay, her changes were always from 
bad to worse. 

In her home country Mrs. S was 
used to facing many kinds of prob- 
lems, but those created by unemploy- 
ment and high rentals were unknown 
to her, and at times she has found the 
struggle overwhelming. 

Sometimes she toyed with the idea 
of marriage but when opportunities 
arose Mrs S, a very pretty woman, 
turned them down, because she could 
not see herself and her children tied 
to a man only to escape economic 
difficulties. By accident she found 
that a man she knew in Hungary was 
working in Northern Ontario; she 
got in touch with him and, after a 
while, they decided to get married as 
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soon as their financial situation made 
such a step practicable. 

Almost ever since Mrs. S arrived 
in Canada she had been making 
efforts to get employment with a 
tobacco plant where she heard that 
conditions were good and jobs per- 
manent. In August 1958 she succeeded 
and moved with her children into a 
flat near the plant, which was on the 
outskirts of the city. 

The fact that Mr. D, her fiancé, 
was laid off in the middle of Septem- 
ber at the uranium mine where he 
had been working did not greatly 
disturb their happiness because they 
did not doubt that he would soon 
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find himself a job. He didn’t get 
work, however, and as the third shift 
at the tobacco plant was discontinued 
in the middle of October, Mrs. S was 
laid off, too. Their wedding had been 
arranged for October 24 and it did 
take place with Mrs. S a very de- 
pressed bride and Mr. D encouraging 
her as much as he could. 


At present the family is being 
helped by the Department of Public 
Welfare plus supplementation from 
the family service agency. This case 
may be considered typical, because 
nothing but the recession can possibly 
explain why these two fine people 
cannot get work. 


Positions are available for both men and women. All officers have private 
offices and telephones. Excellent supervision is provided. Positions are 
available both in Winnipeg and other centres in the province. 

Full civil service benefits including liberal sick leave with pay, three weeks 
vacation with pay and pension privileges. 


Apply to: 
MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
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Can social work be 


social action? 


[' must be difficult for social 
worker and layman alike to re- 
main unmoved in the face of the 
nobility of aim and the eloquence of 
expression in Rosemary Hamilton’s 
turn-of-the-year article: “Put the 
‘Social’ Back in Social Work” (De- 
cember 15, 1958, issue). With crystal 
clarity she gives another utterance to 
the now fairly widespread dissatis- 
faction with the role in which social 
work has cast itself and been cast. 

She says—correctly, I think, in the 
large —that social work has _ been 
chasing the tail that is casework, and 
letting it wag the dog.’ She looks 
back nostalgically to Jane Addams at 
Hu! House and Elizabeth Fry at the 
hell-house of the prison—and, leaping 
from case-work to institutional re- 
form to societal reorganization, she 
bravely states at least seven proposi- 
tions, inferred from casework exper- 
ience, and applicable, she believes, to 
“society” and to problems of interna- 
tional relations. 


Who does not share her dissatis- 
faction at the world’s state? Who has 
not dreamt of an international order 
where the logic of love, of the prim- 
ary group, might replace the logic of 
power, of the secondary group? 

Who has not dreamed that one of 
the “helping professions’—for many 
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John R. Seeley 


psy chiatrists, psychoanalysts, psychol- 
ogists and “applied anthropologists” 
are sure they have the same mission 
—might really help? The prospect is 
fed by our despair about what is and 
our hopes for what yet might be. 


But it is fed also, I fear, by illusion 
about the problems that confront us, 
by our ignorance of vast domains of 
human behavior, by a mistaken view 
of our own competencies, potencies 
and powers, by our inbuilt aversion 
to looking the really hard facts in 
the face, and by a most unscientific 
tendency to analogize without war- 
rant from one realm of behavior to 
another. Such behavior when we 
practise it in public may confirm the 
public men, the “practical” men, the 
men of affairs, in their feeling that 
we are immaterial and what we have 
to say irrelevant—or worse. Warm 
hearts must be wed to hard thoughts 
if we want to be heard. 


Let’s begin at the beginning 


Let’s ask what the narrowing 
of social work to “casework” and 
a little “community organization” 
really means. It might be particularly 
noted that this undesired consequence 
—if it is undesired—followed step by 
step, with the achievement of a 
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This is frankly for those who like hard thinking, like the people who 
welcomed Rosemary Hamilton’s article of two issues ago and wrote letters about 
it. We expect this rejoinder to bring more letters. 

The question is, as the author puts it, ““What is it that social workers might 
be presumed to know that others do not already know rather better?” Are 
these fighting words? If so let’s have a—no, not a fight—a good rousing 


discussion. 


John Seeley was one of the co-authors of Crestwood Heights, which fluttered 


the dove-cotes of a certain Ontario “‘village’ 


’ a few years ago. He was also the 


senior member of the team that wrote Community Chest —A Study in 
Philanthropy (University of Toronto Press, 1957). He is now directing research 
for the Alcoholism Research Foundation of Ontario. 


much-desired goal: “the emergence 
of social work as a profession”. 


The emergence of a_ profession 
implies status, monetary rewards, 
recognition for the new professionals; 
it implies (as the quid pro quo from 
the viewpoint of the recognizing 
society) from the new professionals, 
rules, order, standards, voluntary 
self-limitation to “fit in” with existing 
professions and, more particularly, to 
fit in with the elite-defined general 
goals of the society. 


“Professionalization” for a work- 
ing group, like “socialization” for the 
child, represents both the organiza- 
tion of potencies and the “taming” 
process, an access of strength and a 
renunciation of other possibilities. 


A comparison from church history 


A priest or minister in an estab- 
lished church, now, is undoubtedly 
a professional. His contemporary in 
a radical sect is not. His predecessor 
in pre-Constantine Rome was a for- 
tiori not. When the early Christian 
church accommodated itself to the 
existing civil order (rendering unto 
Caesar a great deal more than many 
thought was Caesar’s) the “leader of 
a heretic rabble” became professional 
and, later, quasi-official in an insti- 
tution. 
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As contemporary sects tame into 
denominational churches, their color- 
ful, explosive, “emotional”, charis- 
matic leaders will become profes- 
sionals also, domesticated, useful, 
channelled and, by definition, harm- 
less to any existing large-scale social 
arrangements, whether the apparatus 
for war, or the apparatus for preserv- 
ing the going economic or political 
inequities. 


What professionalism means 


It is true that we have “professional 
reformers” and, vide Lenin and com- 
pany, “professional revolutionaries”, 
but this is a mere play upon words: 
a “professional reformer” is a mere 
term of opprobrium in the circles 
from which social recognition comes, 
and a “professional revolutionary” is 
a professional only to other profes- 
sional revolutionaries. 


The acceptance of a professional 
status, in general, implies an exchange 
of powers. What is received by the 
profession is the power of self- 
regulation in the small, in “technical” 
matters. What is renounced is the 
power of self-regulation in the large, 
in “social” or “political” or “moral” 
matters. 

The implicit contract is so strong 
that the society can safely allow 
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selected professionals to teach or 
preach in matters that are politically 
or socially revolutionary, confident 
that the profession itself and the insti- 
tutions to which the professions are 


attached will contain and _ render 
nugatory and safe what is said with 
conviction and ardor but—carefully— 
without organization or power over 
the domain discussed. 


Social workers as reformers 

Given this view, there is no place 
for social work to go except into 
casework, community organization in 
one restricted sense, and the reform 
of minor institutions in minor re- 
spects. What are these three tasks 
that form the core of the existing 
“role of social work”? 

Casework — when it works—is a 
temporary remission of the standard 
social rules (not the social worker’s 
rules!) for the specially and dra- 
matically afflicted, so that they can 
be brought back in the shortest time 
and with the minimum net loss under 
the dominion of those regular rules. 
Like hospitalization, it is a temporary, 
short-term, permitted “regression”, a 
reculer pour mieux sauter, a parallel 
to the relief and rotation of troops 
between battles. 


Those who perform the task are 
accessory to the process in which the 
casualties occur just as military sur- 
geons are mere accessories to military 
enterprises: they may no more make 
over the total military operation in 
the interests of universal health 
(which would necessitate not shoot- 
ing or atom-bombing one another) 
than the social worker may extend 
his appropriate attitude of love and 
respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual over the operations that creatc 
his “cases”. 
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Community organizers as midwives 


Similarly, “community organizers” 
at their best—when they are not mere 
partisans for what Murray Ross calls 
the “welfare community”—are mid- 
wives to collective decision processes 
of more or less wide, but always 
strictly limited, extent. Even where 
and when—or if—they were successful 
in organizing an entire “geographic 
community in these terms the 
“organization” would necessarily take 
place under, express, and perhaps give 
fresh life and force to, the dominant 
institutions and lifeways of the so- 
ciety. These transcend the “com- 
munity”, and even define and fix it: 
the regulation of life by the market, 
the distribution of significant power, 
the sorcerer’s-apprentice relation of 
technology to man—these are not 
“community” problems and are barely 
to be touched (though perhaps mod- 
erated in their impact) by “com- 
munity organization”. 

As for the minor reform of minor 
institutions, e.g. the partial de-brutal- 
ization of prisons and mental hospitals, 
here also professional social workers 
may facilitate what Sumner calls “the 
strain to consistency in the mores”. 
More exactly social workers may and 
do act as effective “political commis- 
sars” from the more humane segments 
of the social order to the “com- 
mand” forces, whose socially-created 
role has forced them to give more 
attention to the necessity of order 
than devotion to the possibilities of 
freedom. 

At its best, in all these contexts, the 
social worker is a practitioner of and 
delegate for the liberative arts, and 
hence a source of life and _ vitality, 
grace and innovation. 
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Remember the context 


This truly notable performance 
may, if not critically examined, bring 
its practitioners into several serious 
kinds of error. The first error is to 
overlook the context in which their 
activities take place in much the same 
way (as Morton Teicher points out 
in a different connection) as a fish 
might be expected to overlook water. 


A visiting maiden aunt or an in- 
dulgent grandmother in a firm and 
well-regulated home may easily mis- 
take the effects of her beneficences 
and “kindness”, if she forgets that 
those effects depend upon the con- 
trast they afford with everyday life, 
like a magic leavening. The nephew, 
niece or grandchild cannot live on 
leaven, as we have found out so often 
to our cost. 


So also with the importation of the 
“permissiveness” of the clinic into 
home and school. And, lest we think 
that such oversight of contexts is a 
failing only of operators within them, 
let us recall that those who theorized 
about market economics in the balmy 
air of the last century managed to 
forget that the whole of the theory 
and actualities rested upon adequate 
provision by the state against force 
and fraud. 


Effective because unusual 


Just so the social worker’s opera- 
tions — most or, more likely, all of 
them—have as their context a whole 
set of rules, regulations, coercions, 
constraints and restraints to which 
his enterprise is mere time-out, inter- 
mittent or interstitial relief. 

Not only does this mean that he 
has intrinsically, qua social worker, 
nothing to do with the regular rules 
of the game—the province of politics 
—but it also means, what he is less 
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in MATINEE 


you'll find the finest... 





A cigarette of elegance... 
with the finer filament filter 


likely to realize, that the effects he 
gets in his own work depend on the 


fact that it is outside the normal 
order of things. If, for instance, he 
shows human warmth and kindness, 
part of the effect is undoubtedly due 
to the intrinsic effect of those virtues 
of relation, but much more depends 
on the fact that it is unusual warmth 
and kindness, not in the normal run 
of expectation, and therefore a matter 
for “extraordinary” reactions of “re- 


covery”, “rehabilitation” or what not. 


It is as impossible to argue credibly 
from these effects to the general 
effects that would ensue if such atti- 
tudes and practices became universal 
as it is to argue from children’s be- 
havior before, during and after 
Christmas to what would occur if— 
as is recommended!—we made every 
day a Christmas. 

In school, for another analogical 
situation, the effect of counsellors, 
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guidance teachers, psychologists and 
remedial personnel depends in large 
part on their capacity to temper the 
wind to shorn lambs. Remove the 
wind and you remove their necessity. 
Have everyone act in this role, and 
education as a process may come to 
a full stop in a proliferation of treat- 
ing special cases. 


Group therapy and the political 
caucus 


A second kind of endemic error 
—this one, often but not always, 
resting upon the last—is the general- 
ization of our limited expericr:ce far 
beyond its proper bound. 


No one doubts that the world 
would be, in general, a better place 
if the services of psychoanalysts were 
available to all who needed them, and 
undoubtedly many meaningless or 
pointless quarrels would be avoided. 
But to confound such a view with 
the view that all quarrels are pointless 
and all violence vacuous, and that 
war could always be avoided if the 
protagonists were made more “ra- 
tional”, is to blink some of the most 
important realities in the human con- 
dition, to wish-think on a cosmic 
scale, and to compensate for real im- 
potence (in these spheres) by illu- 
sions of omnipotence bordering on 
delusions of grandeur. 

Similarly, to generalize from the 
successes of group therapy to a belief 
that a political caucus or a U.N. 
Council meeting might reach equally 
“good” results by the same methods 
is to confound the orderly process of 
composing differences by compro- 
mise, by weighing relative strength 
and opportunity, with the equally 
orderly but quite different process of 
enabling a person (in the presence 
of his peers) to compose his own 
internal conflicts by exposing, recog- 
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nizing and, for the most part, de- 
cathecting them. 

There is about as much in common 
between the two processes as there is 
in common between driving a bargain 
and making love: a little but not 
much. At least, few would recom- 
mend conducting the one enterprise 
upon principles drawn from the 
other. 


Two more hurdles 


Apart from the two difficulties 
already adduced in seeing social 
workers as somehow Daniels-come- 
to-judgment in the large problems 
that haunt and perplex us—the fact 
that they are professionals, and the 
possibility that what they achieve in 
small-scale affairs may be irrelevant 
to large—we have two more hurdles 
to hurdle before we should conclude 
that social work should “make a 
contribution” of this order. 


To grant the point, let alone to 
enter with enthusiasm into the pro- 
posal, we should have to believe that 
social workers had some body of 
knowledge that others did not know 
rather better, and that the work they 
propose to do is not already being 
better done by others than they could 
be expected to do it. 


Know-how knowledge 


What is it that social workers 
might be presumed to know that 
others do not already know rather 
better? There are undoubtedly many 
things that they are differentially 
good at doing. 


They know the “community re- 
sources”, which usually means their 
colleagues and collaborators (such as 
teachers, ministers, welfare and 
health officials) and their agencies. 


They know the therapeutic process 
for a person, and, less surely, the 
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adjustment of interpersonal differ- 
ences in such small groups as have 
vast common interests over-arching 
their differences—families for instance. 

They know something of the 
engineering of consensus, and a great 
deal, though still on a small scale, of 
what might be called the practical 
“politics of good will”. 

Hence whenever and wherever dif- 
ferences are unreal or depend on 
misunderstanding or inadequacy in 
the arts of compromise at personal or 
person-to-person level, social workers 
are invaluable facilitators of a good 
reaction in the presence of the essen- 
tial catalyst, good will. 

But where the matters are large, 
the conflicts of interest real, the will 
less than good, and the protagonists 
not inadequate, the skills required are 
of a different kind and order. 

If it is not a matter of skills and 
know-how knowledge that the social 
worker could differentially bring to 
the large-scale decision-making pro- 
cess, what is it? 


Not know-about knowledge 


Certainly not a matter of know- 
about or theoretical knowledge, for 
whatever social work may be or 
become it is an art that takes its 
bearings from common sense and 
philosophy and the general culture 
on one side and from one or more of 
the social sciences on the other. 

(That social work has been in 
its most recent past largely derivative 
from psychiatry, itself derivative 
from a mixture of art and biological 
sciences and the social science of 
psychology, is beside the point, in 
view of its tendency to abandon this 
incestuous relation to its two parents: 
common sense and social science). 

If more knowledge about human 
behavior is needed to assist or im- 
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prove the process of decision, why 
not turn directly to those who have 
it or think they have it (the social 
scientists) or, if the decision-makers 
find this too frightening or too diffi- 
cult, to the educators whose business 
it is to act as middlemen between 
what is known in the ivory tower 
and what needs to be known in the 
forum? 


Social workers or politicians 


I am not sure whether the consider- 
ations so far put forward do not, by 
themselves, remove the ground on 
which the argument for the new role 
of the social worker rests. If they do 
not, let us recognize that the role is 
already filled by a special class of 
operators, the politicians, and that to 
support Mrs. Hamilton’s view we 
should have to believe that somebody 
else would do the job rather better. 


This I disbelieve. 

For some reasons which space for- 
bids me to enter upon and incapacity 
prevents me from fully determining, 
there is a widespread tendency in 
North America to regard politicians 
as unskilled (and perhaps bad) per- 
sons, and also to pretend that political 
decisions are not just that: political. 
(Even such skilled politicians as 
Pearson or Dulles can barely bring 
themselves to speak of power and 
interest, although they manage to act 
intelligently upon the premises of 


both. ) 


To man’s heart’s image 


The lack of skill and virtue attrib- 
uted to the politician is partly, 1 am 
sure, a scapegoating phenomenon— 
politicians are precisely those who 
are fated to deal with reality, and 
therefore with “sin”, and we need 
drive them no further into the wilder- 
ness—and partly a measure of our 
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ignorance of the realities and diffi- 
culties of political life. 

In any case, I know of no group of 
human beings that might as a group 
be expected to do better: not philos- 
ophers, not academicians, not scientists 
—social or other —not physicians — 
psychiatric or non-psychiatric — and 
not, I regret to say, social workers. 

I say this partly out of a great deal 
of exposure to all, partly out of 
introspection, but most particularly 
out of their pronouncements upon 
human affairs. Many of those pro- 
nouncements are grand with human 
longing, inspired by hope, ringing 
with goodwill, instinct with the de- 
sire to be helpful and useful, to help 
and be made use of—but withal faintly 
fond, uninformed, partial, partisan 
and oriented to realities of quite a 
different kind from those to which 
they are to be applied. 

The process of reorganizing a 
democratic society more nearly in 
man’s heart’s image is a difficult 
enough problem if we take pains to 
be realistic about what those com- 
petences are. Let us not further con- 
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Volunteers are VIPs in Britain’s 


Public Welfare 


by B. E. ASTBURY 


As state social services grow, Britain continues its tradition of voluntary 


citizens’ sharing in welfare plans and programs. 


o account of Britain’s state wel- 

fare services in action would be 
complete without reference to the 
role of voluntary social service in its 
relation to the statutory social ser- 
vices which form the basis of the so- 
called welfare state. 


Since July 1958, a new alignment 
of statutory and voluntary social 
agencies has taken place which can 
best be described as a partnership, 
involving growing consultation and 
understanding between the two. The 
most important factor in this partner- 
ship is the wide use made by gov- 
ernment departments of citizens’ ad- 
visory committees and boards for 
public welfare programs. 


Local committees advise 


Broadly speaking, it is the duty of 
the National Assistance Board to 
assist persons who are without re- 
sources, or whose resources must be 


supplemented. The day-to-day work 
is done in area offices, of which there 
are more than 400, controlled by 
Regional Officers. 

To assist them the Board has ap- 
pointed some eighty Local Advisory 
Committees; one half of the members 
are appointed directly by the Board 
and the remainder are nominated by 
local authorities and organizations 
representing employers and work 
people. Because of the number of old 
people cared for by the Board, each 
advisory committee includes a person 
actively associated with an old age 
pensioners’ association. 


The Committee’s most important 
function is to consider difficult cases 
on which officers wish to have their 
advice; and the Board, in its report, 
acknowledges the valuable help given 
by members in seeking a solution to 
a great variety of individual human 
problems. 


Ben Astbury, a well-known figure in welfare circles in Britain, retired as 
general secretary of the Family Welfare Association, England, late in 1956, 
but has continued to act as honorary consultant. He is now secretary to the 
Buttle Trust, a foundation which aids in the support and education of adopted 


children whose adoptive parents are unable to carry the full cost themselves. 
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Volunteers in Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance 


This government department is 
responsible for the administration of 
family allowances, national insurance, 
industrial injuries and war pensions. 


The Ministry is assisted by more 
than 200 Local Advisory Committees 
throughout the country, their func- 
tion being to advise the Minister on 
questions bearing on local administra- 
tion of the National Insurance Act, 
to offer advice to the Minister on in- 
dustrial injury matters, and to examine 
the working of the national insurance 
scheme and offer comments in the 
light of their experience. 


Each Advisory Committee consists 
of 20 members, of whom six are repre- 
sentative of employers, six of em- 
ployed persons, two of local authori- 
ties, and two of friendly societies. 
The remainder include representatives 
of the self-employed and non-em- 
ployed class and persons with special 
knowledge which would be of as- 
sistance to the Committee. All are 
appointed in their individual capacities 
and not as representatives of any par- 
ticular group of insured persons, and 
provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of women members. 

To assist the Ministry in the ad- 
ministration of war pensions, there 
are some 150 War Pensions Commit- 
tees which advise the Minister on the 
administration of war pensions in 
their areas. These Committees hear 
complaints by individual war pen- 
sioners as to entitlement or assessment, 
and hear representations from war 
pensioners whose applications for un- 
employability supplement and allow- 
ances for constant attendance have 
been refused. The Committees, 
through their local knowledge of em- 
ployment conditions, are able to bring 
to light additional facts which may 
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justify a reversal of the original de- 
cision. 

Each War Pensions Committee has 
attached to it a panel of voluntary 
workers who assist the Committee and 
the Ministry in interviewing war pen- 
sioners and giving any help that may 
be required. The services of these 
voluntary workers are particularly 
valuable in the remoter areas. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry has a number of 
other advisory committees who report 
on draft regulations and on specific 
questions referred to them by the 
Minister. 


Varied group helps 
National Health Service 


The National Health Service is 
available to everyone residing in the 
country, irrespective of age, income, 
insurance qualifications or nationality. 

The Ministry of Health has set up 
fourteen Regional Hospital Boards to 
manage all the hospitals under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry. The 
members are appointed by the Minis- 
ter, and are people chosen for their 
individual suitability. They include 
members of the medical profession, 
the local authority, and other organi- 
zations concerned. At least two mem- 
bers of the Board must be _ ex- 
perienced in mental health services. 

The Regional Hospital Boards ap- 
point local hospital Management Com- 
mittees, one for each large hospital or 
for a related group of hospitals form- 
ing a reasonably self-contained hospi- 
tal service unit. 


The Home Secretary has his 
advisers 
The Home Secretary is assisted by 
a number of advisory committees, the 
principal ones being: 


1. The Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders which, as its 
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name indicates, covers the whole field, 
adult and juvenile. 


2. The Probation, Advisory and 
Training Board, which advises on any 
aspect of the probation system and on 
the provision of training, including in- 
service training of probation officers. 

3. The Central Training Council on 
Child Care, whose function is to ad- 
vise on the training of child care 
workers. 

These advisory bodies have no ex- 
ecutive powers, but advise the Secre- 
tary of State on matters referred by 
him or selected by the advisory com- 
mittees themselves. 


Advisers to everybody 
The Citizens’ Advice Bureau ser- 
vices are part of the nation-wide ser- 
vice of a purely voluntary character, 
though they are grant-aided by the 
local authorities of the areas in which 
the Bureaux function. 

Their purpose is to give independent 
and impartial advice on any problem. 
The service is confidential, and free 
of charge to anyone irrespective of 
creed, politics or nationality. 

The Family Welfare Association is 
responsible for the Bureaux in Central 
London and the advice is given by 
social workers who have received 
specialist training from the Associa- 
tion. Each Bureau is provided with 
up-to-date information on social legis- 
lation, and the staff are familiar with 
the work of voluntary organizations 
and Government departments. 


The Bureaux also undertake corres- 
pondence and negotiations on behalf 
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of clients with, for example, Govern- 
ment departments. 

The problems dealt with by the 
Bureaux are legion: information may 
be sought on National Insurance, in- 
come, rent tribunals, as well as family 
problems such as adoption, matri- 
monial troubles and difficulties be- 
tween landlord and tenants. 

Through the work of citizens’ ad- 
visory committees and boards, the 
voluntary principle has been carried 
into and interwoven with the state 
social services and is frequently re- 
garded by social workers from other 
countries as an outstanding example of 
the British capacity for compromise. 


CASEWORKERS 
WANTED 


for 
Family Counselling Unit 
of the 


Baron de Hirsch Institute 


Requirements are M.S.W. degree 
and a solid experience in casework; 
interest and skill in marriage 


counselling, parent-child problems 
and casework with children. Po- 
tentials for family life education 
work. Salary range from $3,650 to 
$6,300. Appointment at appropriate 
level of experience. 


Call or write for details: 
Mr. Davin Weiss, 
Executive Director, 

493 Sherbrooke Street West, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Anne Francis Talks 


HE Minister of Justice, Davy 

Fulton, has chosen well. The 
four men appointed to the National 
Parole Board are as good as they 
come. [See “Across Canada’’, this issue} 
There is no doubt they have the 
experience and the attitude needed 
for this important work. Nevertheless 
there is also no doubt in my mind 
that a woman should be added on the 
board to give it wider understanding 
of the human problems it has to deal 
with. 


That can still be done if Mr. 
Fulton thinks it’s a good idea. You 
see, the Fauteux Report recom- 
mended a five-member Parole Board 
and I understand a vacancy was left 
intentionally to be filled later when 
the present members had felt their 
way into the job. 


To speak for the minority 


Now it’s a fact that women do not 
commit as many crimes of violence 
as men. There are only about ninety- 
five women in the federal prison at 
Kingston (where all federal women 
prisoners go), while there are nearly 
six thousand men in all federal pene- 
tentiaries. It’s likely that more women 
will come under federal jurisdiction 
when plans now under discussion are 
ready. But the proportion of women 
prisoners will still be about the same. 
But these women are there and in our 
society we believe that minorities 
have a right to be represented. 


A woman would be valuable to 
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the Parole Board for another and, I 
think, more cogent reason. Prisoners 
have families. A Toronto newspaper- 
woman, Lotta Dempsey, made this 
point in her column recently when 
she said that most prisoners leave 
women and children behind them 
and those ties must be resumed when 
the men come from behind the wall. 


And serve the majority 


In other words if parole is to work 
successfully the family must be con- 
sidered as well as the man himself. 
I can well imagine that in some cases 
a man or woman is better behind 
bars than to return to an impossible 
family situation. 


Now I’ve been talking to several 
people who know a great deal about 
prison after-care. They think it 
would be a wonderful thing to have 
a woman who is a trained social 
worker on the National Parole Board. 
They think it would give the Board 
better balance, and widen its under- 
standing, so its efficiency. 


There are a number of women in 
Canada who have the experience, the 
understanding and the weight of 
character to do the job, so there can 
be no question of not being able to 
find a woman of the right calibre. 


It’s a full-time job 


The National Parole Board is 
going to have a full-time job, because 
during the last session Parliament 
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passed a bill which makes it manda- 
tory to examine automatically the 
case of every prisoner serving a sen- 
tence of more than two years. In the 
past an application had to be made 
before a prisoner was considered for 
a ticket of leave. 


Parole is an important part of our 
whole system of justice. It has noth- 
ing to do with compassion or mercy 
or leniency, as some people mistakenly 
think. It’s a necessary step towards 
the reform and rehabilitation of an 
offender and is just as important as 
an efficient police force, good courts, 
an effective probation service and 
well-run institutions. 

Parole is a _ transition between 
being kept behind bars and being a 
free member of society. It enables a 
prisoner to be kept under supervision 
and yet earn a living and keep in 
contact with his family. It protects 
the public because an offender knows 
he will go right back to prison if 
he is found to have broken parole. 

The granting of parole at the right 
t-me is important. According to the 
Fauteux report there is a psycho- 
logical time when: a prisoner has a 
better chance of reforming if he is 
released. If he stays in prison beyond 
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that time he often becomes “‘institu- 
tionalized”. He loses his ability to 
make decisions for himself and often 
his desire to make good. 

If he becomes hopeless about ever 
getting out, his resentments against 
society grows, so that when he is given 
his freedom he is more likely to 
commit another crime than he would 
be if he had been released sooner 
and then kept under close super- 
vision and required to follow rules 
about the company he keeps and the 
places he frequents. 

The success of parole depends on 
having enough trained parole officers 
to keep close contact with the re- 
leased offender. A caseload of fifty 
is considered the maximum. As things 
are now, some parole officers are 
responsible for as many as two 
hundred cases which means that the 
public is not as well protected as it 
should be and the offenders are not 
as likely to make good. 

All of which seems to indicate that 
if the National Parole Board’s work 
is to be really effective it will need a 
woman as a fifth member and the 
government will have to put up more 
money to provide an adequate supply 
of parole officers. 


Anne Francis is in private life Mrs. John Bird, the chairman of the Editorial 
Board of this magazine. The treatment of offenders is one of her special areas 


of interest and study, and her articles and broadcasts on the subject have 


deepened and broadened public understanding. This is the text of a talk she 


gave on CBC Trans-Canada Matinée in January. 
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Christopher comes to Canada 


A story of International Social Service. 


A’ the convent the nuns produced 
the child. Either through ex- 
citement or shyness he seemed unable 
to say a word, though he smiled and 
nodded when asked if he were pleased 
to go to his parents. And aeroplanes 
evidently excited him quite a lot. It 
appears that quite a number of 
children had left the institution for 
adoption and the children waved at 
any aeroplane that passed, thinking 
their friends to be aboard.” 

It was a social worker at the Inter- 
national Social Service in Rome who 
wrote this. Indeed her letter was such 
a delight that we decided it should be 
published and not just filed away in a 
steel cabinet marked “Case Closed”. 


His story 


The scene is a small village in Sicily. 
Christopher was about to leave the 
institution that had been his home for 
most of his first eight years. He had 
every reason to be excited. He was 
setting off halfway round the world 
by air to join his mother and father, 
who had not seen him since he was 
two months old. Now, at eight years, 
he was going to them in Canada. 


Why did they leave him so long in 
Sicily? They wanted him sooner and 
in fact had made their first inquiry 
about the child’s emigration six years 
ago. It seems incredible that it has 
taken six years to accomplish the re- 
union of this young boy with his 
mother and father. 
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There were many reasons for this 
long delay. Documents were lost, 
documents were incomplete, not no- 
tarized, not dated, not translated—and, 
at times, not mailed. Finally with the 
passage of time, certain papers went 
out of date. 

It was no single person nor any 
particular office that erred, but step 
by step as the wheels turned in gov- 
ernment, consular, legal or welfare 
offices in the two countries, the plan 
for Christopher to come to Canada 
seemed doomed to failure. 

Aggressive and articulate parents 
would not have stood for such long 
delays. But Christopher’s parents are 
uneducated people, handicapped by 
their lack of facility in speaking 
English, and handicapped because 
there are no consular or other official 
offices in the Canadian town where 
they live. They let months slip by, and 
even years, supposing the wheels were 
turning simply because they had made 
their application. 


Things start moving 


Eventually, two years ago, the Red 
Cross offices in Canada and Italy were 
called upon to help with travel ar- 
rangements. But the .plans quickly 
came to a halt when it was learned that 
Christopher was born before his 
parents were married. Though they 
were by now married to one another, 
complications were caused by the 
child’s illegitimate status and the 
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problem was referred by the Red 
Cross to International Social Service 
in Rome. That office, in collaboration 
with the Canadian Welfare Council— 
the ISS cooperating agency in Canada 
—began to sort out the steps that 
needed to be taken to enable Chris- 
topher to emigrate. 

Christopher’s parents obviously 
needed help in applying to have the 
child’s birth legitimized and his name 
changed and doing whatever else was 
necessary to arrange for his entry to 
Canada. The Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil asked the provincial child welfare 
authorities to assist, and a Canadian 
social worker began to help Christo- 
pher’s family. 

Help was given in many ways, 
mainly to see that innumerable forms 
were completed and notarized where 
necessary. The ISS offices in Rome 
and the Canadian Welfare Council 
kept in touch with the consular, wel- 
fare and government offices involved. 


At one time Christopher himself 
was lost—having been transferred 
from one institution to another when 
he became of school age. Fortunately 
the social workers were able to find 
him again. 

And now, after six years, Christo- 
pher, with his new name and his 
school report card, has come to Can- 
ada, and the social worker in Rome 
tells about his departure: 


We quote again 


“Most of last week was entirely 
dedicated to little Christopher who 
did get off at last on Saturday 15th— 
but with 23 hours delay because the 
anti-freezing apparatus of his BEA 
plane had gone wrong—and this almost 
certainly meant missing his connec- 
tion in London. His case just had to go 
wrong to the end! But I hope he has 
arrived by now. Am awaiting con- 
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firmation from Alitalia, who kindly 
sent teleprinter messages to TCA and 
promised also to confirm arrival. 


“To take things from a step or two 
further back: the whole office had 
taken an interest in the case—and no 
wonder—and one of my colleagues 
who has a car kindly offered to take 
me to fetch him when the time should 
come. Despite horrid weather when 
we started, we enjoyed the drive and 
wonderful colours in the mountain 
valleys we passed. 


“We had gone to the convent on 
the evening of our arrival in order to 
introduce ourselves, present our cre- 
dentials, etc. But there was nowhere to 
spend the night, so we retired to 
another small town nearby and fetched 
Christopher next morning early. His 
luggage consisted of what he had on 
and one small parcel which was found 
to contain a pair of underpants and a 
large quantity of sweets and biscuits. 
I suppose Christopher had never had 
so many before. 


“Anyway he proceeded to tuck in 
and we imprudently offered him a 
sticky cake as well when we stopped 
for a cup of coffee by the way. The 
effects were disastrous. He was too 
shy to give due warning and all he 
had on and the car were deluged at 
one point... . 


Christopher feels better 


“Apart from this untoward inci- 
dent the journey went well. By the 
time we stopped for lunch, he had 
regained his appetite and looked 
rather annoyed when we suggested 
that portions should be small. Also 
there was a large and friendly cat, and 
Christopher suddenly found his tongue 
again and enjoyed playing with it— 
I mean the cat. 

“We arrived in the late afternoon 
and I took him to my home as I 
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thought too many changes of persons 
around him might be upsetting. Be- 
sides, | wanted him early next morn- 
ing as he had to be vaccinated where 
they could give him an international 
certificate to that effect. And more 
warm clothes were needed and a 
minimum of toilet articles. As it was, 
he had to sleep in vest and underpants 
because he had no pyjamas—but I let 
that be, as I thought he would not need 
them till he arrived. 


“Fortunately I too have animals: 
two kittens and a largish dog, and | 
collected two children from my 
neighbours when we arrived, so 
Christopher found his tongue once 
more and spent a happy evening. 
Though not used to sleeping by him- 
self, he made very little fuss especially 
when I left his door open and allowed 
the kittens to sleep with him. He had 
one short bout of crying during the 
night, but cheered up as soon as I got 
to him and found the kittens again. 
He was really very good and extra- 
ordinarily trusting, poor mite. 


“Next morning we rushed around 
vaccinating and clothing him, and | 
rather overspent the money originally 
sent by his parents, especially as we 
had to lunch at the airport in order to 
be in plenty of time to catch the (as 
we thought) 14.30 plane. 


He’s off 


“Experience has taught us to go 
nearly two hours early when there are 
children to see off as police, customs 
etc., etc., all want to go through all 
the documents all over again. But oh 
dear how complicated bureaucracy 
makes life—and that I just cannot ex- 
plain away. 

“One of the interruptions as I write 
gave me great pleasure. Alitalia rang 
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up to say Christopher had made his 
London connection despite the delay 
in starting. The pilot must have done 
better than he himself expected, and 
air hostesses and others at the airfield 
must have rushed him through from 
one plane to the other at record speed. 
Now I hope to hear of his arrival. . 


“I would very much like to hear a 
little news. So would the nuns who 
looked after him for so long, if the 
parents can be persuaded to write to 
them or better still get Christopher to 
write a few lines himself. Like ll 
children he will need prompting. 


“And either because he did not 
realise that the separation was to be so 
final or because of excitement or be- 
cause he leaves people as easily as he 
goes to them, his farewells were of 
the scantiest: when asked to give a kiss 
to the young novice or help who had 
evidently looked after him, he did so, 
but it was as in duty bound and with- 
out a word of goodbye. At the air- 
port, he went off just as easily with 
the air hostess—which was a good 
thing and a relief to me—but then I 
had not had so long a relationship 
with him that his casualness could 
hurt.” 


He’s here 


Now Christopher has arrived, and 
the social worker who was in the wel- 
coming party wrote to the director of 
child welfare of the province as fol- 
lows: 

“It was indeed a thrill last evening 
to accompany the parents and their 
new baby girl to the airport to meet 
Christopher and have him turned over 
to us. It is rather hard to express the 
feeling that came over all of us when 
the mother and son who had been 
separated for eight years came to- 
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gether. Unfortunately, the schedule 
laid out in the letter enclosed by you 
from the Italian Branch of the Inter- 
national Social Service did not carry 
through because of weather conditions 
over the last few days, and the time 
of arrival was put off continuously 
from last Sunday until last evening. 
You can of course realize what a ter- 
rific confusion this was, particularly 
when the mother had waited so long 
to see her child. However, after we 
had kept in contact with the airport 
all through the nights of Sunday and 
Monday, word was received that the 
plane with Christopher on it would 
finally arrive. 


“The parents are, of course, new 
Canadians and find it extremely hard 
to express the gratitude they feel in 
their hearts for all who have helped 
them, but they did ask me to convey 
to everyone their heartfelt apprecia- 
tion. We would also, on behalf of the 
parents, thank your Department for 
the handling of the correspondence 
that has gone through your office in 
connection with this case. I cannot 
help but feel that this office was part 
of a tremendous team that reached 


halfway around the world in order to 
bring mother, father and child to- 
gether.” 


How it’s done 


It is indeed a tremendous team. In- 
ternational Social Service has head- 
quarters in Geneva, I.S.S. branch 
offices in other countries, and a net- 
work of cooperating agencies, gov- 
ernment or voluntary, in most coun- 
tries of the world. 

This article is the story of only one 
job, a particularly difficult one, in 
which an affiliated office of Interna- 
tional Social Service, the Canadian 
Welfare Council, was involved. In the 
calendar year 1958, this office re- 
received referrals on 338 new cases, 
either from welfare agencies in 
Canada or from correspondents 
abroad. In the same period the office 
wrote 1,906 letters in connection with 
I.S.S. cases. Each case of course 
represents a problem that cuts across 
national borders. 

The Canadian Welfare Council’s 
International Social Service Commit- 
tee is a committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER WANTED 


to work with Ottawa psychiatrist in private practice 


Applicants should apply in writing to: 
S. J. Apetson, M.D. 
232 Metcalfe Street, OTTAWA, Ontario 


enclosing details of their experience. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 





CWC PROGRAM PLANNING 
CONFERENCE AND BOARD MEETING 


Some forty key Council members, 
including chairmen of divisions and 
CWC standing committees, met in 
Ottawa with members of the Coun- 
cil’s executive committee and with 
staff on February 17 and 18. Repre- 
senting almost every province in 
Canada, they discussed future and 
current Council program for a day 
and a half. A meeting of the Board of 
Governors followed the conference. 

Topics given special consideration 
by the Program Conference included 
transients, housing, aging, the rela- 
tionship of the Council to the health 
field, and the future role of the Coun- 
cil on recreation. Also studied was a 
proposal for a policy statement on 
voluntary services and _ voluntary 
participation in welfare services. 


Recommendations from the Con- 
ference were considered at the March 
meeting of the Council’s Board of 
Governors and will be reported in the 
May 15 issue of CaNnapIAN WELFARE. 


THE COUNCIL'S 1959 
ANNUAL MEETING 


A hard-working planning commit- 
tee, with Lawrence Laybourne, Can- 
adian managing director of Time 
International, as chairman, expects 
some 500 members at the annual meet- 
ing and conference in Ottawa June 
15-17. 


In addition to the usual division 
meetings, and the annual meeting of 
the Council at which 1959-60 officers 
are to be elected, the program in- 
cludes concurrent general sessions on 
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five or six major problem areas. 
Among the topics are: welfare ser- 
vices for the unemployed, health care 
for Canadians, welfare of the family, 
including problems of leisure and 
adolescent problems, the newcomer 
to Canada, and problems of aging. 

Also on the program will be a 
plenary session entitled “Communities 
in Crisis”. The spotlight will be turned 
on two Canadian communities—one a 
boom town; the other in an economic 
slump—through a panel and audience 
discussion of the welfare implications 
of developments not only for the 
towns themselves but for other com- 
munities. 


DIVISIONS 


Community Funds and Councils 


The future direction of community 
funds and the planning problems faced 
by welfare councils in recreation, 
health and aging were among issues 
considered at the 1959 Midwinter 
Conference of the Community Funds 
and Councils of Canada in Ottawa, 
February 19 to 21. 


Fund-raising issues discussed by 
volunteer and staff delegates from 
coast to coast included employee and 
corporation giving, and relationships 
with national organizations. French- 
language sessions were held on parish 
canvassing and community participa- 
tion in welfare planning. Research, 
planning with suburbs, public rela- 
tions and participation of the public 
services in councils also came in for 
study. 

A large number of towns and cities 
have recently been asking the division 
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for material on the organizing of 
community funds, including New 
Glasgow, Valleyfield, Longlac, Tim- 
mins, Portage la Prairie, The Pas, 
Kitimat, Kamloops and Cranbrook. 

Preparations have been under way 
for several months for the National 
Agency Review Committee meeting 
in the spring, which will examine the 
budgets of the group of national or- 
ganizations that request this service. 
The committee will then prepare a 
report to local community funds to 
guide them in making fair-share allo- 
cations to these national budgets. 

The Councils Sections’ new com- 
mittee, established to prepare an 
original publication in French on 
organizing and operating a welfare 
council, began work in January, and 
hopes to have its publication ready by 
late summer. M. Maurice Girard of 
St. Jerome is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The division also plans to issue soon 
a French translation of the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America manual on budgeting policies 
and procedures. 


The Councils Section this month is 
issuing a low-priced reprint, revised 
for Canadian use, of the excellent and 
popular UCFCA give-away leaflet on 
councils, “They’re All Making Plans”. 


Family and Child Welfare 


In recent months this division has 
received requests’ for information 
about homemaker services from 
several centres, which indicates grow- 
ing interest in establishing this impor- 
tant service. Inquiries have come from 
Red Deer, Hull, Kitimat, Manitou- 
wadge and Fredericton. 


A proposed study of personnel 
practices and financing of homemaker 
services in Canada was the major 
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agenda item at a January 29 meeting 
in Toronto of the Division’s commit- 
tee on services, of which Mrs. H. J. 
Cody is chairman. 


Miss Marion ee associate 
executive secretary of the Division, 
attended a conference on homemaker 
services in Chicago, February 10 to 
12. Mrs. H. J. Cody brought greetings 
from Canada to the conference, which 
was sponsored by 26 national health 
and welfare agencies and eight units 
of the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


This three-day gathering of more 
than 350 persons emphasized the 
growing importance of these services. 
Several new publications were intro- 
duced, including a report on a 1958 
survey by the U.S. Department’s 
public health service. The survey 
showed that there was a health pro- 
blem involved in more than 90 
cent of cases needing homemaker ser- 
vices. Several conference speakers 
said existing services cannot meet pre- 
sent and future needs and that greater 
public understanding and _ support 
must be developed. 


CWC staff was represented at a 
family life institute called in January 
by the Canadian Catholic Conference, 
and attended by representatives of 17 
English-speaking dioceses across the 
country. 

This three-day gathering in Ottawa 
discussed the advisability of organiz- 
ing a Catholic Family Life Bureau in 
Canada to serve as an information and 
co-ordinating centre for Catholic 
institutions, organizations and move- 
ments in the family life field. CWC 
staff members Marion Murphy and 
W. A. Dyson are serving on a re- 
search committee set up in Ottawa 
following the Institute to gather what 
information is available on Canadian 
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family life and to assist several dio- 
ceses in their pilot research projects. 


RESEARCH BRANCH 


The branch has begun work on the 
two projects dealing with homemaker 
services. One will involve an intensive 
survey of personnel policy of all 
homemaker services in Canada. The 
other will survey the financing of 
selected homemaker services. Both 
will follow up on a more general sur- 
vey of practice in this field which 
was undertaken about two years ago. 


INFORMATION BRANCH 


The Information Branch this month 
saw published a new, attractive in- 
formation folder about the Council 
and an up-to-date revision of the 
Council’s catalogue of publications. 
Both are available free from the 
Council’s office. They will prove use- 
ful in the membership committee’s 
current campaign for new members. 


WELFARE OF IMMIGRANTS 


The Committee on the Welfare of 
Immigrants discussed a wide range of 
immigrants’ problems at a meeting at 
the Council January 27. A sub-com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Eugene Forsey has been appointed to 
study the Immigration Act and the 
meeting was told its work may ex- 
tend over a two-year period. The well 
attended meeting also studied corres- 
pondence with federal and provincial 
authorities on coverage of newcomers 
under the national hospital plan, and 
particularly the status of reciprocal 
arrangements between provinces to 
ensure coverage for new Canadians 
who are generally a rather mobile 
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group in their first years in this 
country. 


This meeting of the Committee was 
primarily concerned with ways in 
which the integration of newcomers 
in local communities could be speeded 
up. One proposal discussed was 
facilities for bringing together per- 
sonnel of various agencies working 
with newcomers. 


Also considered was the question 
whether immigrants should have 
special services. The consensus was 
that these could be helpful, especially 
in some larger centres, but in many 
cases what was needed was not 
separate agencies but, for example, 
one caseworker in an agency special- 
izing in an immigrant caseload. It was 
agreed immigrants have special needs 
and that everything is “urgent” to the 
newcomer. 


The committee also took a brief 
look at its four-year history as a stand- 
ing committee of the Board of 
Governors and was asked to consider 
its future role and structure. Mem- 
bers who spoke on the question were 
in favor of continuing under the pre- 
sent structure. This question was an 
agenda item at the Program Con- 
ference in Ottawa. 


FRENCH COMMISSION AND 
FRENCH SERVICES 


The French Commission is usually 
concerned with giving advice and 
service to the Board of Governors, 
divisions, and standing committees of 
the CWC. Lately it has been devoting 
much of its attention to the imple- 
mentation of the social security policy 
statement. With the cooperation of 
the local councils, successful regional 
meetings were held in Rimouski, 


Montreal, Quebec City and Three 
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Norman Cragg (right) of the Council’s Public Welfare Division discusses social 
security at Windsor with H. J. Lassaline (left), general manager of the Windsor 
Chamber of Commerce, and C. W. Andrews, chairman of the Chamber’s 


manufacturers committee. 


Rivers, with Marie Hamel and Réal 
Rouleau of the CWC staff attending 


as consultants. 


The Commission executive met in 
January to “take stock” of the value 
of these meetings. Plans for presenta- 
tion of the social security statement to 
the Quebec provincial government 
are well under way. The delegation is 
to include representation from both 
the French-speaking and_ English- 
speaking constituencies of the CWC. 

The Editorial Committee of Bien- 
Etre Social Canadien is to be con- 
gratulated for the hard work that 
went into planning Bien-Etre’s special 
March number on “La Carriere de 
travailleur social au Canada en 1959”, 
a long-awaited issue that will be use- 
ful to board members, schools of social 
work, universities, and anyone else 
interested in the profession of social 
work. 

Bien-Etre this year celebrates its 
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tenth anniversary. To mark this occa- 
sion, Mme Marie-Louise Delecourt of 
the CWC administrative staff has pre- 
pared a decennial index of Bien-Etre, 
including an alphabetical and an 
analytical index, which will be useful 
for libraries, research workers and 
others. 


MORE IMPLEMENTATION MEETINGS 
ON CWC SOCIAL SECURITY BRIEF 


Recently back from his western 
field trip, Norman F. Cragg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Public Welfare 
Division, reports excellent results 
from the meetings on implementation 
of the CWC policy statement “Social 
Security for Canada” throughout the 
four western provinces in January 
and February. 

He attended sessions at Regina 
January 19 to 20; Edmonton January 
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23; Vancouver January 28; Victoria 
January 29; Calgary February 3, and 
Winnipeg February 10 to 11. Mr. 
Cragg also addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Family Welfare Association 
in Moose Jaw February 15. 


“COUNCILS IN MODERN 
PERSPECTIVE” 


The changing role of social planning 
councils is described in “Councils in 
Modern Perspective” a 64-page CWC 
publication issued last month. The 
booklet is based on the report of a 
committee of the Community Funds 
and Councils Division’s Councils Sec- 
tion. The committee, under the chair- 
manship of R. C. Labarge of Ottawa, 
had both French and English-speaking 
volunteer and professional members 
from across the country. 


The group’s work began as a study 
of the effect the growth of com- 
munity funds was having on local wel- 
fare planning. However, committee 
members soon found the growth of 
funds was just one aspect of the 
changes seriously affecting councils 
in the community health, welfare and 
recreation fields in Canada’s post-war 
development. A more comprehensive 
study was found necessary. 

Every Canadian council employing 
a full-time staff was surveyed to com- 
pare its functions, membership and 
activities of 1947 with those of a de- 
cade later. The survey showed that 
social service agencies no_ longer 
dominate council membership. They 
made up half of the agency member- 
ship in 1947 with recreation contribut- 
ing 30 per cent and health agencies the 
other 20 per cent. But by 1957 this 
membership was split about evenly 
among the three groups. The report 
indicates that councils still working 
with health and recreation agencies in 
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a limited fashion are not keeping pace 
with the needs of their members and 
of their community. A further fact 
uncovered was the heavily increased 
membership from citizen organiza- 
tions from all walks of community 
life including labour, business, frater- 
nal societies, educational and _ reli- 
gious organizations. 

The committee’s preliminary report 
was given a thorough sounding-out at 
the midwinter meeting of the Com- 
munity Funds and Councils Division 
at London in February 1958. It was 
later sent to leading professional and 
lay people throughout the country for 
additional comment before the final 
report from which the booklet was 
adapted was prepared for the Divi- 
sion’s annual meeting last June. 

Before the booklet was published, 
draft copies had already been used for 
a surprising number of purposes, in- 
cluding study by a series of staff 
meetings in one of Canada’s major 
councils, and a board study group in 
another council. One council used it 
as a guide for reorganization and a 
beginning council as a guide for form- 
ation. As reported in the January 15 
issue of this magazine, it was also 
studied at the continental conference 
of community welfare council leaders 
in Chicago last January. 

Copies are available at $1.00 each, 
with the usual discounts, from the 
Publications Section, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa (see advertisement inside back 
cover). As a report on the changing 
needs and patterns of social welfare 
planning in Canadian communities, it 
is useful not only to persons in the 
cemmunity organization field of so- 
cial welfare but also to those in the 
fields of public health, recreation, 
adult education and community plan- 
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Letters 


To the Editor: 


May I make a few comments in 
support of Martha Moscrop’s plea 
(CanapIAN WeLFarE, January 15, 
1959) for making better use of the 
experience of older people. 

Money is not now the chief problem 
of our aged. Loneliness, the feeling of 
uselessness, and public indifference 
towards old people generally are the 
pressing problems. Compulsory retire- 
ment at a uniform age is unreal, un- 
just, uneconomic and_ irresponsible. 
There is a tremendous economic 
waste in not using the wisdom and 
experience of our older citizens. 


Criticism of old people dwells on 
their inability to assimilate new ex- 
periences. Before accepting this as a 
psychological law, we must assess how 
many new experiences our culture 
makes available to them. They feel old 
and act old because they think they 
should. We accuse them of being for- 
getful without realizing that we do 
not make available to them anything 
of importance to remember. The 
accent on youth echoes everywhere, 
Youth has urges and energies that are 
only memories to the aged. We can 
never force both into a common 
mould. 


The caricature of a youthful col- 
lege graduate and an older man both 
gazing at a sign in an employment 
office, “Men wanted; must be young 
and experienced”, typifies our miscon- 
ceptions about youth and age. Ralph 
Barton Perry, in his Plea for an Age 
Movement, aptly stated: “Age will not 
recover its place in the world by 
attempting to meet the young on their 
own ground. Let us select the ground 
where we shall not expose our weak- 
nesses. Let us enter the events that fit 
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our specifications. When the play is 
cast, let us choose the parts of kings 
and councillors, abjuring the role of 
romantic hero—Hamlet, perhaps, but 
Romeo never. When the orchestra 
plays swing music, let us leave the 
floor to jitterbugs without regret or 
sense of inferiority — sitting at ease 
among the spectators. And then, when 
the rhythm changes, let us take our 
turn.” 

Jack GoLDNER 
Montreal 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for sending the January 
15 CanapIAN WELFARE containing my 
little article “On Being Misunder- 
stood”. I have enjoyed reading the 
other informative articles in this issue. 
Martha Moscrop’s lively look at the 
“Older Assets”, and your note there- 
on, naturally interested me. I feel that 
something good will come from the 
challenge. This young country made 
me, at sixty, feel like an ancient monu- 
ment— with the inscription worn 
away by time. Hence, having proved 
that a person is as old as other people 
make him feel (and, incidentally, that 
youngsters are often only as bad as we 
make them feel), 1 support the pleas 
for changes in attitudes towards older 


people. . . 

In the Essondale Hospital where I 
work there are about 6,000 patients 
and nine homes for the aged. Some of 
the older people asked me to form 
their own choir and, believe me, these 
youngsters of 75 to 85 (some of them) 
sing jolly well and do enjoy preparing 
to render song service. I am hoping to 
get medical approval to take some of 
them to sing to, and encourage, a 
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ward of younger but seriously “with- 
drawn” patients. 
Frank E. Knicut 


V 
ancouver 


To the Editor: 
We agree with Martha Moscrop. 
Let’s use our older assets. 
Mary Pack 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatisn 
Society 
Vancouver 


To the Editor: 

I have just received the December 
15th Issue of CANADIAN WELFARE and 
I must write to you at once about 
Rosemary Hamilton’s article “Put the 
‘Social’ Back in Social Work”. 

Always, I find much in your period- 
ical which is helpful and interesting, 
but the article to which I refer seems 
to me to be one of the most challeng- 
ing I have read in a very long time. 
It goes to the very roots and surely 
points the direction in which social 
workers (and others) should’ be 
moving. 

Very often I have to speak to social 
workers in the course of my work and 
perhaps Mrs. Hamilton will forgive 
me if, from time to time, I quote from 
her article. 

Marion BALLYSINGH 
Council of Voluntary Social Services 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


To the Editor: 


I would like to compliment you and 
Mrs. Hamilton on her article “Put the 


‘Social’ Back in Social Work”. For 
many years I have been one of those 
in the United States preaching this 
gospel with respect to our domestic 
social policies and institutions, but 
Mrs. Hamilton gives it an interesting 
international projection. 

There is a very substantial change 
in attitude taking place among the 
leaders of our national organizations 
on. this subject, but it will have to 
reach down into the curriculum of the 
schools if it is to permeate the pro- 
fession. 

I believe there are two related sides 
to the whole question of the “social” 
side of our responsibility. Certainly 
we need to apply our know ledge 
about the dynamics of human be- 
havior to public and international 
questions. There is also an immediate 
responsibility to bring to bear on all 
questions of social policy the facts that 
emerge in our daily jobs which point 
to needed changes in our own social 
institutions. 

There is no better place to study the 
shortcomings of our social structure 
than in the case records of our own 
social agencies. Knowledge about 
necessary social change is the first step 
toward its achievement, and we are 
peculiarly exposed—by the nature of 
our daily work—to that knowledge. 


ELIzABETH WICKENDEN 
Consultant on Public Social Policy 
National Social Welfare Assembly 


Inc., 
New York 


MEMBERSHIPS WANTED 


The Canadian Committee of the International Conference on Social Work needs 
all the members it can get to help its work and meet the increased allotment 
of $2,500 which Canada has accepted towards operation of I.C.S.W. Applica- 
tions and fees ($5.00 a year) may be sent to Miss Mary Clarke, 929 Bayview 


Avenue, Toronto 17. 
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SOCIAL WORKER REQUIRED 
CHILDREN’S CENTRE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Duties: To assist children in personal development by counselling and 
group therapy; to collaborate with staff and referring agency in 
preparing children for their return to private homes. 


Qualifications: Graduation from a School of Social Work and some 
experience in related employment. 


Conditions: Starting salary up to $4,500 depending on qualifications. 
Work will be in attractive new Centre. Five-day week. Mornings 
free. 


Application: 
Director, Lynwood Hall 
179 George Street 
HAMILTON, Canada 


GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA 


Department of Public Welfare requires casework supervisor for 
Edmonton regional office. This is a new position in an office now 
being organized, with opportunity to develop procedures and pro- 
grams providing services to children in care, unmarried mothers, 
adoption, public assistance, etc. 


Positions for caseworkers B.S.W. or M.S.W. now open in Edmonton 
and Calgary. Salary scales are under revision. Starting salary depen- 
dent on qualifications and experience. 


Information available on request. Address applications and inquiries 
to: 


The Director of Personnel 
Parliament Buildings 
FDMONTON, Alberta 
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All parties assured their sup- 
port for Public Works 
Minister Howard Green’s housing 
legislation when the prior money re- 
solution came before the Commons 
early in February. The total amount 
which the government can make 
available for housing loans will be in- 
creased from $750,000,000 to $1 bil- 
lion. 


Actually there was only $72,000,000 
remaining when Mr. Green brought 
the measure before the house. Some 
$45,000,000 of previous loans had been 
returned; but the money goes back 
into consolidated revenue, and is not 
a revolving fund operated by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The housing legislation, amending 
the National Housing Act, also makes 
a number of changes aimed at making 
NHA-insured mortgages as attractive 
as possible to private investors. CMHC 
will now be able to insure mortgages 
for 100 per cent, instead of 98 per 
cent, of their value. 


Housing 


The removal of the “two per cent 
bite”, as it is known in the business, 
is expected to permit trustees of pen- 
sion funds, executors and_ other 
sources of investment to invest in 
housing. Their regulations had pre- 
vented them taking the two-per-cent 
risk. 

CMHC, which has built up a con- 
siderable mortgage portfolio through 
its vastly expanded direct lending, will 
now be permitted to sell mortgages 
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to private investors who are not also 
approved lenders. Also the $25,000,000 
ceiling on the amount of mortgages 
CMHC can buy is being removed. A 
claimant on the insurance fund is to 
be allowed up to $150 in legal costs, a 
boost from $125. 


One way and another, CMHC has 
been greatly enhanced in both its 
direct and indirect influence on the 
home construction industry. 


Commenting on government hous- 
ing policy, aimed at bringing home 
ownership or at least rental accom- 
modation to lower and lower income 
brackets, Mr. Green said: “I do not 
personally know of any better way 
in which a government can spend its 
money. Practically all of it is coming 
back. There are very, very few cases 
of foreclosure, just a handful. This 
policy is enabling young Canadians by 
the hundreds of thousands to acquire 
their own homes, and I think it is 
doing a great deal to strengthen the 
nation.” 


Citizenship and Immi- 
gration Minister Ellen 
Fairclough, in a couple of speeches 
early in the year, played down the re- 
lationship between immigration and 
unemployment and dwelt upon the 
economic benefits of immigration. Im- 
migration in 1958 was 124,700, a big 
drop from the 282,164 the year be- 
fore, but close to the ten-year 1946- 
1956 average of 126,000. Mrs. Fair- 
clough stressed views that immigra- 


Immigration 
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tion does not produce unemployment, 
but at the same time said government 
policy had been to cut immigration 
down to the “absorptive capacity” of 
the economy. 


She noted many other facts. In 
1958 Italian immigrants outnumbered 
British for the first time, 27,500 to 
26,800. About 95 per cent of the 
Italians were relatives of those already 
here. Other national groups in order 
of size were Germans 14,300, Ameri- 
cans 11,000, Dutch 7,600 and French 
5,380. Mrs. Fairclough noted a high 
proportion from the professional and 
managerial classes among the Ameri- 
cans and those with enough capital to 
set up businesses. 

She stressed the importance of im- 
migration in providing or replenish- 
ing needed professional and technical 
skills. Often this was countered by 
emigration to the U.S. In 1957, for 
instance, more chemistry specialists 
had left for the U.S. than graduated 
from Canadian universities. 

Of last year’s 124,700 newcomers, 
58,000 or almost half were between 
15 and 29 years old; 61,600 were de- 
pendants and 63,100 workers. Illus- 
trating the small effect on the labor 
market, Mrs. Fairclough said that of 
the “workers” group, 25,000 were 
sponsored—that is, they had jobs and 
homes to go to. Another 19,500 be- 
longed to the “self-establishment” 
group, including farmers, business- 
men and professionals. Another 4,000 
had qualifications which were in short 
supply in Canada. “The net total of 
workers for open placement (in the 
labor market), therefore, was 13,900,” 
said Mrs. Fairclough. 


The new parole board, un- 
der former Welland Magis- 
trate T. G. Street, went into 
operation in mid-February, taking 
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over from the Remission Service of 
the Justice Department. At a press 
conference earlier Mr. Street had not 
foreseen any immediate changes. 
Many of the Fauteux Committee re- 
commendations had already been im- 
plemented by the Remission Service, 
he said. It was more a question of 
carrying on the work already started. 
The board’s policy will also be af- 
fected by the work of the Correc- 
tional Planning Section of the De- 
partment of Justice, which was set up 
in November under Allen J. Mac- 
Leod, former head of the Remission 
Service, and is charged with planning 
the program for implementing Fau- 
teux Committee recommendations. 
More particularly it is concerned with 
the centralization of the penal system 
which was agreed to in principle by 
the provinces in October. 

Only four of the five places on the 
parole board have been filled. Some 
people have urged that the fifth place 
go to a woman. Besides Mr. Street, 
the board’s members are Edouard 
Dion, former crown prosecutor in 
New Carlisle, Bonaventure County 
(Gaspé area), Quebec; J. Alex Ed- 
mison, formerly director of endow- 
ment and public relations for Queen’s 
University, a member of the Fauteux 
Committee and long a leader in the 
penal reform movement; and Frank 
Miller, formerly of Victoria, B.C., 
who was assistant director of the Re- 
mission Service. 

Mr. Street planned to visit all the 
federal institutions and parole centres 
to familiarize himself with the work. 
He indicated at the press conference 
that he’d favor a larger federal staff of 
parole supervisors, but without di- 
minishing the importance of the work 
carried out by the voluntary societies. 
Mr. Edmison, former executive secre- 
tary of the Ontario John Howard 
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Society, stressed the Importance of 
this point of public contact, and felt 
no parole system could be successful 
without that kind of voluntary sup- 
port and promotion. 


The Canada Council an- 
nounced on February 5 that 
almost $2,300,000 in grants 
was awarded at its meeting concluded 
two days before. The awards ranged 
in scope from recognition of Canada’s 
largest bilingual theatre, La Comédic 
Canadienne, to aid for a Canadian 
Library Week to be held April 12 
to 18. 


Grants were made to six universi- 
ties and colleges, amounting to 
$1,748,516. In the arts, 34 awards 
totalling $277,866 were made from the 
Endowment Fund. In the realm of the 
humanities and social sciences ten 
grants totalling $68,000 were made to 
organizations. 


The Very Reverend G. H. Lé- 
vesque, vice-chairman, presided over 
the Canada Council’s two-day meet- 
ing, in the absence of the chairman, 
the Honourable Brooke Claxton. 


Canada 
Council 


In the speech from the 


British = throne in the Legislative 
Columbia ie bly of Britzh C 
Welfare ssembly Oo ritis o- 


lumbia, ‘January 22, 1959, 
was a statement that consideration 
would be given to legislation for the 
reorganization of the Department of 
Health and Welfare. The Mental 
Health Services, together with the 
Health Branch and the Hospital In- 
surance Service would form one De- 
partment of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, and the Welfare 
Branch would become a Department. 
Later it was announced that this re- 
organization would probably take 
effect on April 1, 1959. 
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In Quebec City the plan- 


oa ning of diocesan recreation 
pifare . e ° 
Saat stimulate community in- 


terest and action in this 
field has been one of the major activi- 
ties of the Conseil central des Oeuvres. 
A survey of recreation facilities in 
children’s institutions has been under- 
taken. Le Conseil cooperated with the 
Canadian Welfare Council in planning 
meetings for the implementation of 
the CWC’s policy statement on social 
security. It has recently also imple- 
mented a comprehensive insurance 
plan for the workers in its member 
agencies, which includes life insurance, 
provision for retirement, and protec- 
tion for illness and accidents. 


In Montreal the Conseil des Oeuvres 
has put its major efforts lately into 
research on the integration of immi- 
grants and a survey of community 
resources for mental health. A central 
intake agency for children coming 
into care is also being planned, and a 
study of public assistance policies has 
been undertaken. This council also 
sponsored a meeting, in January, on 
the CWC's social security policy state- 
ment, with 100 people in attendance. 


In Rimouski lay leadership is par- 
ticularly active in the Conseil des 
Oeuvres. Workshops on public rela- 
tions, campaign organization, and a 
meeting on the CWC social security 
statement have all contributed to the 
interpretation of sound principles and 
policies in the Conseil’s field of oper- 
ation. 


The University of To- 
ronto has established 
a lectureship in correc- 
tions to begin next fall. The Junior 
League of Toronto is financing this 
establishment to the extent of $15,000 
a year for a period of three to five 
years. The report on the role of the 
universities in the education of staff 
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Lectureship 
in Corrections 


for correctional services, made by the 
Canadian Corrections Association (a 
division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council), was used as a basis for the 
discussions between the Junior League 
and the University of Toronto. 


Regina is another city so 
concerned with the needs 
of the aging that a com- 
mittee of its Welfare Council is mak- 
ing a study of the situation in the city. 
A two-day workshop was held in 
November in which groups were set 
up to discuss recreation, counselling, 
economic services, employment, and 


Aging in 
Regina 


volunteer visiting. This workshop 
served the dual purpose of bringing 
together people concerned with the 
needs of the aged for discussion of 
common problems and exchange of 
information about their services, and 
of enabling them to identify needs for 
service to the aged. 


This agency has re- 


ag . _ cently moved to 126 
Somme service Emerald Street South, 


Hamilton. After reno- 
vations are completed, the staff from 
the two branch offices wil be moved 
into the new quarters. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


March 1959. Red Cross Month. 50th anniversary of the Canadian Red 


Cross Society. 
May 15. Citizenship Day. 


May 18 to 22. 


Annual Conference. Victoria, B.C. 


Association of Junior Leagues of America Inc. International 


May 20 to 23. Caritas-Canada. Annual Conference. Chicoutimi, P.Q. 


June 2 to 4. Canadian Mental Health Association. 41st Annual Meeting. 


Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


June 15 to 17. The Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Chateau 


Laurier, Ottawa. 


June 22 to 26. The Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. Biennial National Convention. Edmonton. 


August 30 to September 5. 


12th Annual Meeting of the World Federation 


for Mental Health. Barcelona, Spain. General theme: “Planning for Mental 


Health”. 
March 15, 1959 
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EXPERIENCED 
CASE WORKER 
REQUIRED 


Starting Salary up to $5,000 
depending on training and 
experience. 

Good personnel practices and 
working conditions. 


Apply: 

Miss RACHAEL YOUNG, 
Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
570 Water Street, 
PETERBOROUGH, Ont. 


WANTED: 
LOCAL DIRECTOR 


for the 
CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
of 
THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 


Modern, attractive offices; pen- 
sion plan in effect; additional 
fringe benefits; salary dependent 
on experience and qualifications. 


Apply 
Mr. R. G. Keyes, President, 
1787 Walker Road, 
WINDSOR, Ontario 
or 
Nearest National Employment 
Office. 


THE CANADIAN ARTHRITIS AND 
RHEUMATISM SOCIETY 
Ontario Division 
requires for Ottawa 
a fully qualified and experienced Social Case Worker. An inter- 
esting position in a voluntary health agency offering a home 


care service. Medical social work experience a necessity. Starting 
salary commensurate with qualifications. 


Apply to: 
Mr. Joun D. Pearson, 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, 


328 Dupont Street, 
TORONTO 4, Ontario. 
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ABOUT 


The Honourable Milton Gregg, 
V.C., formerly Minister of Labour, 
has been appointed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization as consul- 
tant on its educational work. Mr. 
Gregg began a three months’ assign- 
ment on February first. He will advise 
the Director-General of I.L.O. on the 
establishment and functions of a pro- 
posed international centre in Geneva 
for higher education in social and 
labour problems. 


John van Soeren is now executive 
director of Rehabilitation Services for 
Crippled Children and for the Polio 
Foundation in Alberta. He left the 
Kapuskasing and District Children’s 
Aid Society, where he had been execu- 
tive director, in December 1958. 


H. Arnold Ward, Toronto, be- 
came secretary for personnel services 
of the National Council YMCA/’s, on 
the first of January. The position in- 
volves responsibility for the securing 
and training of professional career 
persons in “Y” work, and operating a 
placement service for staff required by 
YMCAs and YMCA-YWCAs across 
Canada. Mr. Ward was previously 
secretary to the Canadian YMCA 
World Service Committee and execu- 
tive secretary of the YMCA-affiliated 
Canadian Council of Foremen’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Ann Marie Ritschel, a 
graduate of the Nuremberg School of 
Social Work, has recently joined the 
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PEOPLE: 


staff of the K-W Family Service 
Bureau, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Three graduate social workers were 
added in October 1958 to the staff of 
the Welfare Division, New Brunswick 
Department of Health and Social Ser- 
vices. The three are Edna M. Smith, 
returning to her native province from 
work in Alberta and Manitoba; Mrs. 
Mary T. Gillis, transferring from 
work in the N.B. provincial mental 
health service; and Mrs. Una Len- 
nam, coming from Detroit where she 
has been working with a family and 
children’s agency. 


Jack Byles and Ben Lappin, both 
graduates of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, are now members of the 
teaching staff of the school. Mr. Byles 
had been serving as group work super- 
visor at Hawthorn Center, North- 
ville, Michigan; Mr. Lappin, who is 
working towards a doctoral degree, 
has been teaching community or- 
ganization for the past two years and 
has taken on larger teaching responsi- 
bilities and is serving as secretary to 
the faculty. 


L’abbé Deséve Cormier, who re- 
cently obtained the degree of master 
of social work at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has returned to the 
diocese of Sherbrooke, Quebec, and 
been appointed director of Caritas- 
Sherbrooke, the diocesan welfare 
council. 
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Decisions About People in Need, 
by Alan Keith-Lucas. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 


Press (Toronto: 1957. 


318 pp. Price $6.00. 


I suppose one should never admit 
finding it difficult to keep up with 
current publications in one’s field of 
endeavour. I for one feel, however, 
that most books on public welfare ad- 
ministration are repetitious or ab- 
struse. This, of course, may show 
laziness on my part and is hardly 
justifiable criticism of the authors. 


In some respects Mr. Keith-Lucas’ 
book is no exception but his lead-in 
chapter struck a responsive chord 
which stopped me from laying the 
volume aside until I had read it. 


Since the author is an American, his 
book naturally deals with administra- 
tive decisions relating to the Aid to 
Dependent Children program in the 
U.S. But the theory is applicable to 
public assistance programs anywhere 
in the world, and indeed the author 
relates it to specific programs in 
England, Denmark, Australia and 
France. 


The book is logically divided into 
four sections. In the first the author 
presents a detailed summary of a 
typical case. The history is written 
from the point of view of the client, 
not the social worker, and clearly 
shows the hopes, fears and problems 
of an individual applying for and re- 
ceiving public aid. 

In succeeding chapters Mr. Keith- 
Lucas discusses in considerable detail 
the basis for discussions which must 
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be :nade in dealing with the case and 
the criteria upon which administrative 
policy is developed. 

In Part Two he outlines, from a re- 
view of the literature, the statements 
of the social work profession about 
decision-making and the administra- 
tion of the public aid programs. 

In Part Three he makes a compara- 
tive examination of the ADC program 
as administered by two progressive 
states in a review of procedures actu- 
ally utilized in developing policy at 
the state level over a period of several 
years, and in a study of cases ad- 
ministered by two similar county 
offices in each state during the same 
period. 


Finally in Part Four he suggests 
how present practice might be modi- 
fied in order to rule out so far as is 
possible the inequities which now 
exist. 

One cannot help being impressed 
with the tremendous amount of back- 
ground material that the author has 
reviewed in the preparation of this 
book. His bibliography of some thirty 
pages is exhaustive to say the least. I 
find his extensive use of quotations 
and footnotes very tedious. 


In fact at times one wonders if Mr. 
Keith-Lucas has any original thoughts 
of his own. This is a false judgment, 
for the author’s material forcefully 
speaks for itself. His impartial and dis- 
passionate comparison of theory with 
practice is particularly devastating, 
and herein lies food for thought for 
anyone who is concerned with the 
administration of public welfare, from 
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the legislative member through the 
administrator to the social worker. 


The professional social worker who, 
perhaps, has long suspected that all 
was not well in public welfare prac- 
tice will be startled to observe that the 
worker with one year of professional 
training deals with clients little dif- 
ferently from the in-service trained or 
so-called untrained worker. 


The public welfare administrator 
will be struck with the often capri- 
cious reasoning behind the develop- 
ment of particular phases of policy. 


The lawyer might well be con- 
cerned with the invasion of individual 
rights. One who is bitterly opposed 
o “the welfare state” will find many 
examples that seem to substantiate his 
stand that all such programs are a 
scandalous waste of public funds. All 
in all anyone who reads this book 
either in whole or in part must be up- 
set one way or another, and what 
more could the author ask? 

WitiiaM Hooson 
Social Welfare Department 
Victoria, B.C. 


Land of Choice—The Hungarians in 
Canada, by John Kosa. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. 
104 pp. Price $3.50. 


Immigration programs and _pro- 
blems of immigrants are getting in- 
creased attention from government 
and private welfare agencies. Parallel 
with the increasing number of immi- 
grants and expanding citizenship pro- 
grams in Canada, immigration has also 
been given more attention in the pro- 
fessional literature and research. 

Social scientist John Kosa has been 
studying specific sociological problems 
in Hungary since the 1930’s. He is well 
qualified to select, observe and discuss 
some aspects of assimilation and ad- 
justment of the 112 Hungarian families 
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who immigrated to Canada prior to 
1939 and settled in the tobacco land of 
Western Ontario and in Toronto. 


His hypotheses are based on wide 
and excellently documented source 
material and the sample is tested 
against these theories. While scholarly, 
the book is easy to read, clear and well 
organized and conveys the author’s 
acceptance and understanding of his 
old compatriots. 


The sample group is not representa- 
tive of all Hungarians, mainly because 
of certain environmental influences 
that governed their emigration and re- 
settlement. There are, however, cer- 
tain characteristics in common with 
those of other Hungarian settlers, and 
indeed, of other immigrants. The 
author highlights those areas in par- 
ticular that are most indicative of the 
socio-economic difficulties and dif- 
ferences necessitating changes in the 
value systems of immigrants. 


Some indigenous social forces in the 
new country are protective at first, 
but become awkward and cumber- 
some as time goes on. Caught by the 
whirlwind of a competitive industrial 
society, the immigrant finds it difficult 
to reconcile these forces with his lack 
of knowledge of language and local 
customs, and with the contrasts be- 
tween conservative European institu- 
tions (family, clothing, etiquette, etc. ) 
and the more permissive North Amer- 
ican ones. 


Indeed, adjustment (or rather re- 
adjustment) and assimilation are com- 
plex, slow processes. In this the in- 
dividual immigrant is affected by a 
natural social force: a force imposed 
by the majority of Canada’s (the re- 
ceiving country ’s) population upon 
the immigrant minority. Assimilation 
begins the day the immigrant steps 
ashore and continues until he “makes 
good”, gains prestige, achieves his goal 
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and at the same time relinquishes 
many old ways and old ties until, 
ultimately, he identifies himself with 
Canada, his home. 

Assimilation, says John Kosa, is in- 
evitable, irrevocable and permanent in 
a society as competitive and as dyna- 
mic as the North American. Good or 
bad, assimilation is a social reality. It 
is a result of reorganization through 
social disorganization, and must be 
accepted as such. 

Amongst the many interesting state- 
ments and findings of the study, I have 
chosen this one because it is contro- 
versial and, in fact, a problematic 
concept. Humanitarians don’t like the 
term “assimilation” because it implies 
some loss. It conveys giving up an old 
identity and suggests the readiness 
with which the individual acquires 
“sameness” in essential areas of life. 

One of the most respected social 
scientists was quoted on these pages a 
few weeks ago as saying “Integration, 
as opposed to assimilation, is the 
Canadian goal”. An idealistic statement 
and an admirably audacious one, de- 
nied only by those inevitable social 
forces which act upon the individual 
in society! 

Immigrants, led by an instinct of 
self preservation, have left their homes 
in search of a better land (more food, 
better climate or greater freedom), 
leaving behind the old land which 
failed to meet their need. 

Upon arrival in the land of choice 
the average immigrant is overwhelmed 
by his own strangeness. In the striving 
for success (the adoption of the new 
value system) the achievement of 
sameness leads to mutual acceptance. 
Perhaps many values and traditions 
are lost in this process — especially 
those that do not fit into the new way 
of life. Perhps it is healthier and less 
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upsetting for everybody if hardly any 
more than goulash and spaghetti is left 
as a reminder of the old ways. 


Brigitta L. BALLA 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 
Ottawa 


Social Work in the American Tra- 
dition, edited by Nathan Edward 
Cohen. New York: Dryden (To- 
ronto: Macmillan), 1958. 404 pp. 
Price: $4.75. 


Social workers are accustomed to 
thinking of the human being as an 
organism acting upon and re-acting to 
this environment throughout his life. 
The author, who is the Dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences at 
Western Reserve University, applied 
this concept to social work itself and, 
in an effort to interpret what it is and 
where it should be heading, undertakes 
a historical analysis of social work 
acting on and re-acting to the 
American environment. 


He finds that social work has “a 
two-pronged approach”, concern for 
the individual on the one hand, and 
for the improvement of social institu- 
tions on the other, the two prongs 
growing out of two American articles 
of faith, individualism and democracy. 


Dean Cohen assumes that “social 
work must be viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the past, present and future, 
and that historical development repre- 
sents a cause-and-effect relationship”. 
He attempts an overwhelming task in 
tracing the history from American 
colonial days to the present time. The 
early material is sketchy and the 
writer only swings into a readable 
style and a freedom of expression 
when he reaches the last quarter 
century. 


He does not demonstrate “cause and 
effect”; he associates in terms of time 
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the social atmosphere, the expansion 
of the social services, and, in the last 
fifty years, the development of the 
social work profession. His facts con- 
centrate upon the federal picture and 
upon the public services; and his selec- 
tion, in both inclusions and omissions, 
is seriously affected by his failure to 
define and to distinguish between the 
social services and social work. 

He gives a bird’s eye view, rather 
than an historical analysis, of some of 
the achievements of the conflicting 
concerns for social welfare. While 
most of the book relates broadly to 
“humanitarianism in search of a 


method”, the concluding _ section 
focuses rather narrowly upon the 
questions facing the social work pro- 
fession today. 

The sincerity of the author’s con- 
cern for the welfare of people and his 
intense interest in the part which social 
work might play in promoting social 
welfare is communicated to the reader 
throughout the last chapters. A 
selected bibliography tempts one to 
delve more deeply into the subject. 


ELizaBETH GovaAN 


School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Facts on Community Welfare 
Councils, 1957. Bulletin number 
204. New York: United Community 
Funds and Councils of America 
(345 East 46 Street), 1958. 19 pp. 
Price: Members, $1.50 each; non- 
members, $2.00 each. Community 
Welfare Council structure, opera- 
tions and financing represented pri- 
marily through tables. This report 
is based on a questionnaire sent in 
June 1957 to all.Community Wel- 
fare Councils in the United States 
and Canada in communities in 
which the community chest or 
united fund raised $100,000 or more 
for 1957. 


Social Workers Look At Adoption, 
Ursula M. Gallagher, editor. Wash- 
ington: Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, U.S. De- 
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partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1958. 19 pp. Price 15 
cents. A report of a meeting called 
by the Children’s Bureau May 27 
to 29, 1957, to discuss the contri- 
bution to adoption of the social 
agency and the social worker. 


Casework Papers 1958. From the 
National Conference on _ Social 
Welfare. New York: Family Ser- 
vice Association of America (215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3), 
1958. 158 pp. Price $2.50. The fifth 
such volume published by the 
FSAA, this collection of eleven 
papers includes discussions of 
supervision, family diagnosis, child 
welfare, cultural roles in hospital 
care, an experiment in relocation 
and a study of the non-voluntary 
client. 
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The Adult and the Nursery School 
Child, by Margaret I. Fletcher. 
Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1958. 118 pp. Price $2.75. 
Outgrowth of lectures given to 
students preparing for nursery 
school work by Miss Fletcher, head 
of the Toronto Institute of Child 
Study for twenty-eight years. 


The Care of the Elderly. Report of 
the Ninth Conference of The 
National Old People’s Welfare 
Council. London: The National 
Old People’s Welfare Council (26 
Bedford Square, London W.C.1), 
1958. 86 pp. Price 3s. 6d. Includes 
papers presented to the conference 
on care and housing of the elderly 
and preparation for retirement, and 
discussions on recruitment and 
training of workers among the 
elderly and the problems of com- 
munal homes. 


EXPERIENCED 
SOCIAL WORKER 


required by 


The Children’s Aid Society 
of Owen Sound and the 
County of Grey 


Salary range $3,000 to $3,600 


We invite applications— 
full particulars on request 


Apply: 

Mrs. L. H. Annis, 
Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Children’s Aid Society of Owen 
Sound and the County of Grey, 
355 -2nd Avenue East, 
OWEN SOUND, Ontario. 





SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 
1959 Graduates and Experienced Graduates 


for 


FAMILY SERVICE CENTRES 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS ASSOCIATION 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


(Member Agency—Family Service Association of America ) 


Are you interested in joining a staff group who provide skilled 


family counselling service? 
Salary Scales: B.S.W.—$3744-$4732 


M.S.W.—$4108-$5096 
Special—$4472-$5564 


Write to: 


Miss Littian THomson, Executive Director, 
Neighborhood Workers Association, 
22 Wellesley Street East, 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 
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PAMPHLETS 
ON COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCILS 


COUNCILS IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


This 64-page booklet has been described as one of the best publications 
on the topic of the changing role of community welfare councils. It is 
based on a study done by a national committee of the Councils Section, 
Community Funds and Councils Division. A guide to planning and policy 
for councils and all those interested in modern community welfare. 


Price $1.00 


Discounts 
te 2cope . 6 « ee 8 10 per cent 
25 or more copies - « « « « 20 per cone 


THEY’RE ALL MAKING PLANS 


An attractive promotion leaflet describing briefly the composition, program 
and possibilities of community welfare councils. This is a United Com- 


munity Funds and Councils folder, revised for Canadian use. Priee 5 cents 


Discounts 
100 to 249 copies ; ee eee 10 per cent 


250 or more copies - « © « » Sper com 


1959 revised Catalogue of Publications now available and free on request. 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 











Plan wow for 
ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 


of the 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 
June 12 to 15 


election of officers 
meetings of divisions 


examination of major social problems 


Discussion topics include: 


welfare services for the unemployed 

health care for Canadians 

family welfare; leisure; adolescent problems 
the newcomer to Canada 


problems of aging 


Further information from: 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
Administrative Officer 
55 Parkdale Avenue 


OTTAWA 3, Ontario 





